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VERY big convention has some one 
feature that makes it distinctive and 
the distinctive feature of the Staun- 
ton Convention was the fact that it 
was "transient.” 

hor the first time in niy own experience, a 
a convention has been held at which many of 
the delegates one saw on the opening day, w'ere 
not present at the close, and a great many present 
at the end were not there at the beginning. 

Ideal conditions for a compact, solid, day-in- 
and-day-out, beginning to end meeting prevailed 
at Morganton. The town offered no attractions 
at all and all present were guests at the school. 
This is also true in part of the Delevan meeting. 
The only outings w'ere those at fixed times and 
everybody joined in. 

Staunton is a little city on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway and also on a little side line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio is the route of the famous F. F. V. limited, 
but the Baltimore and Ohio line that runs through 
Staunton knows no Pullman car until it hits the 
main line many miles ngrth of Staunton. 

We (the pronoun refers to the Publisher and 
myself) left New York on the Old Dominion 
liner “Jefferson.” on the hottest day of the sum- 
mer up to that time. By evening with Atlantic 
City abeam we were wearing our overcoats. It 
''k'as our (pronoun carries same meaning as be- 
fore) third voyage on the “O- D.” and we were 
seasoned travelers. We disembarked at Old 
Point and w'hiled away the hours around the 
fortress until our train left at noon. In very 
short time we were backing up to the dock at 


Newport News to await the ferry passengers 
from Norfolk. A fast run from that point to 
Richmond. Va., of 80 miles is made without a 
stop. Even the rate we were making did not 
decrease the heat's terrors. I never before wit- 
nessed such a disheveled lot of people, men and 
women, in a drawing room car, nor do I recall 
a hotter day in all my life. In all innocence I 
asked the conductor how far up front the dining 
car was. He smiled and told us this train carried 
no such convenience, but that there was a ten- 
minute stop at Richmond. When we reached 
that point we were so late the stop lasted just 
long enough to change engines, so we w’ere good 
and hungy, having eaten nothing since our 7 a.m. 
breakfast on the steamer. We were told that at 
Gordonsville we could get something to eat and 
Gordonsville was reached at 4 p.m. Gordonsville 
is known to fame as the junction where the C. 
and O. trains head for Washington and the 
North, and it produced 10 or 12 restaurants. 
Each restaurant was portable and consisted of 
one "aunty.” with a very clean apron, a clean 
napkin spread over a tray, which rested on a 
collapsable stand. The tray contained slabs of 
fried chicken, pie and nickels, dimes and quarters 
ready and handy to make change. "Aunty,” 
every one of them, busily exploited her wares and 
industriously waved away flies. The Publisher 
invested in fried chicken. I didn’t. 1 asked him 
if it was good. He said it was, but his expression 
belied him. He was trying to be brave. As the 
train pulled out each “aunty” loaded her tray 
on her head and ambled away. I don’t believe 
they have any ice at home and I am not at all 


sure that their w'ares were cooked as recently as 
day before yesterday. 

Again we were told there was trul3' a restaurant 
at Charlottesville Union Station, the second sta- 
tion in the city, and as that place would be 
reached at 6 p.m., we could dine honest to good- 
ness we could. We did see Thomas Jefferson’s 
old home. Monticello. on the mountain top, and 
W'c did see the buildings and the stadium of the 
University of Virginia, but didn’t see the restaur- 
ant at the Union Station. We did see more 
aunties, more chicken, more pie and more flies 
at the portable restaurants in vogue there as 
well as at Gordonsville, but that was all. Two 
hours more uphill riding through the beautiful 
valley of the Shenendoah and just at dark we 
reach 

STAUNTON 

Some city, believe me, a thriving little metro- 
polis sure enough, and in the hurly burly of the 
crowd at the station, the first to greet us were 
the two W, O. Connors — (big figures at the 
convention, by the way, and the last two to bid 
us good bye with a kindly hug from each a week 
later). 

A little green trolley car with the genial beam- 
ing W. C. Ritter as pilot and chief welcomcr 
soon whisked us away through the city and up 
hill and down past beautiful residences. Resi- 
dences so crowded together that they can go 
out of their back doors up hill into some neigh- 
bor’s front yard, and repeat again, going up 
hill out of back yard No. 2 into front yard No. 

3. 

Slums ! No, bless your heart, beautiful man- 
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sions. wonderfully terraced green lawns and 
flower-beds and automatic sprinklers going all 
day to keep them fresh and green. Just a little 
bit away are acres and acres of land, but here 
they are, the “400” of Staunton, all crowded to- 
gether on the main street, or rather one of the 
main streets. And after you pass the last house 
on the street, you are at the gate of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf! I 

One has such odd preconceived notions, at 
times, of how things are going to be. The Staun- 
ton School isn’t a bit like any other I have seen. 
The little green trolley took us to the very gate 
and we went in what we afterward found was 
the back way. The Virginia School started small 
and has been growing till eight buildings now 
-surround the old main building, and the old main 
building is a thing of beauty, whatever may be 
said of the many annexes. The main building is 
colonial, typical and distinctive. Great pillars on 
the verandah, a bountiful lawn, with several 
fountains, glorious shade trees, and, in the dis- 
tance, Shenendoah valley. What stirring scenes 
were enacted on the spot fifty years before when 
the School for the Deaf was a hospital for the 
wounded and dying soldiers of the Confederate 
army! But to-day it is a scene of re-union and 
rejoicing. Here the Colonels of the American 
Army of Educators were meeting again. The 
veteran Lieutenant General Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet commanding, and any number of corps 
commanders rallying around him as they had at 
North Carolina, Ohio, New York, Michigan and 
other camp-grounds in years agone. The vet- 
eran Connor, a real vetaran by the way, who was 
as famed as his battery’s cook as he was their 
crack gunner — cheerful equally on the battlefield 
or in the enemy’s prison. To-day, with snow- 
white beard and hair, baby-pink cheeks, my idea 
of a man and a hero. How we all love him 
and what a never-failing fountain of wit, good 
cheer, good humor and all he is. When "Pop” 
Connor no longer goes to conventions of the 
Educators of the Deaf, they will be very solemn 
affairs. I want to keep on going as long as he 
does — after that, I don’t care. To be sure, there 
are other dear old veterans of all the other 
campaigns — Tait, of Minnesota; Crouter, of Phila- 


delphia; Currier, of New York (who was taken ill 
and unfortunately had to go home after less than 
a day’s attendance); Jones, of Ohio; Walker, of 
South Carolina, and Walker, of Wisconsin; Burt, 
of Pennsylvania and Goodwin, of North Carolina, 
and Dobyns. of Missouri, whose name belongs 
near the head of the veterans’ column, and Tate, 
and Johnson and Rogers and Argo and Bowles 
and Ray. 

On the roll of missing since the Wisconsin meet- 
ing and who would surely have been here were 
they still in the land of the living, were F. D. 
Clark, Weston Jenkins, Job Williams, J. H. John- 
son and dear old William Wade. 

Then there is the group of younger “corps 
commanders” — the Walker boys, young Tilling- 
hast, young Gruver, young Harris Taylor, young 
Driggs. young Milligan, young Booth, young 
Menzenner, young Read, young Cloud, young 
Hall, young Gardiner. And making their verj- 
first ai)pearance in the Principals’ ranks were; 
Morrison (Mo.), Manning (.-Ma.). Berry (W.^’a.). 
Wright (Mich.) Wheeler (Conn.) and Taylor. 
(Idaho). 

I was bully glad to shake hands with new 
Principal Morrison at Staunton, for at Delevan 
I got right royally acquainted with the man. 
and learned to know that Missouri would sooner 
or later have him in his proper place at the head 
of the Fulton School. 

There was no “one big outing” during the 
convention, though many small parties were out 
every day. Lexington arid Charlottesville and 
Weyer’s Cave caught many of the tourists, and 
those who left Staunton without taking the 36- 
mile automobile ride to Weyer’s Cave at Grot- 
toes, Va., certainly missed it. A motor-car car- 
rying four or five could be had for the trip to 
Grottoes for $10.00. The trip took half a day. 
The roads were the best of macadam and the 
scenery a treat. Chauffeurs made excellent time, 
except for frequent stops at toll-gates. Here in 
the North our toll gates are obsolete — things of 
the past, but in the South they bloom along the 
pike every little while. Chickens haven’t learned 
the trick of keeping out of the way of autos. 
We killed only one on our trip, but the almost 
killed would have furnished a chicken dinner for 


a good sized party. From the outside, Weyer’s 
Cave isn’t impressive. Caves never are — they 
live on the inside of innocent looking hills. You 
pay Mr. Weyer's heirs, e.xecutors or assigns, $i 
or $2 depending on how .large a party you arc, 
and walk up the hill wdth a guide. Out of the 
heat of a July day you walk into the cavern’s 
mouth and turn up your coat collar. Nature is 
in a happy mood when she constructs caves like 
Weyer’s. Great chambers where frozen streams 
have turned into rippled marble. Great pendants 
of pearls, rubies and diamonds hang from the 
ceilings. Grotesque formations in one cavern 
make it a cathedral, with pulpit and priest and 
all. -Another chamber is the ball room. Human 
atul animal shapes everywhere and all without a 
trace of man’s handiwork! ! Every recess of 
every cavern is illuminated by electric light and 
your guide carries flash-lights to set off at un- 
usual points. While the air is cold, the cave is 
perfectly dry — they advertise that one does not 
wet so much as the sole of his shoe and this is 
literally true. 

It is not the intent of this narrative to mention 
the deliberations of tlie meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, as the 
Journal has already given that and the -Annals 
always prints a stenographic account, so there 
is no necessity to dwell on the chapel “doings.” 

The fare was good, and even the dormitory 
sleeping accomodations were excellent. After a 
day or two one could find his sleeping hall from 
the office without any trouble. Our hall was a 
good one. Often one lodges at a convention 
with a mixed crowd — half early, and the other half 
late to bed and late up as a consequence, and 
one half doesn’t know how the other half wants 
to sleep— and doesn’t care either. We called 
our apartment “Ely Hall,” after the lovable Pro- 
fessor whom Gallaudet esteemed and Marylanders 
have such good reason to love. Prof. Ely occu- 
pied the front bed to the left as one went in. 
Naturally we deferred to him. We had twoother 
Doctors — yclept. Cloud of Divinity and Long of 
Literature — all three doctors combined couldn’t 
cure a headache, they are not that kind of doc- 
tors, but they are royal good fellows. By the 
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time all of Dr. Ely’s charges were safe in their 
little trundle beds only a red light burned through 
the stilly and often very cold night, and this, in- 
appropriately. right over the head of the Doctor 
of Divinity. We had a young colored porter in 
our dormitory. I am sorry I did not ask his 
name, but the young man is honest as the day, 
for pocket books with money and other valuables 
were left just where he found them, by careless 
people (Iowa papers please copy) and careless 
people were rewarded by having their valuables 
put away by the aforesaid colored porter who 
had the run of everything every one in the dormi- 
tory owned and not so much as a collar button 
was lost. One night the sole empty bed in “Ely 
Hall” revealed a new-comer fast asleep. Could 
not make out the face, but got a glimpse of a very 
sporty, very English, very checked suit hanging 
beside the sleeper, and bless your heart, you 
guessed it, it was none other than the Duke of 
Vancouver, James Francis Meagher, poet, journa- 
list and athlete. 

On Sunday evening, a young Divine came from 
town and held what was announced to be a 
“short service.” It lasted an hour, but it was 
held under delightful auspices. The chapel was 
the great front of the Institution. The preacher 
stood at the foot of the great flight of steps, 
which were filled, and at the top were organist 
and choir who sang, while Rev. Mr. Moylan ac- 
companied the vocal and instrumental music, in 
signs. The entire lawn was filled on all sides by 
worshippers, and it grew wierdly sublime as the 
evening shadows lengthened into darkness and 
the electric lights finally burst forth taking the 
places of the fireflies. During the entire service 
the preacher spoke in one direction — due north- 
west, and I kept watching for him to turn about 
now and then and address the congregation at 
his left, at his right or at his back, but he seemed 
so imbued with the unusual temple, an unusual 
congregation — many of them knowing what he 
said only by the sign interpreters’ assistance, and 
soon it grew too dark for us to see a word. 

The very next evening’s activity was carried 
out in the same manner. Mrs. Delight Rice 
Webber held the platform and told of her work, 
and its pleasures and difficulties, with all the ac- 
cent on difficulties, in founding the school for 
the Deaf over which she presides in Manila, 


i’hillipine Islands. At first she spoke in signs 
and a totally deaf man interpreted in spoken 
speech (I never saw this combination before, a 
hearing speaker talking in signs while a deaf one 
spoke viva voce) but Dr. Long evidently did 
not make his voice carry to reach all around, for 
soon he gave way to Dr. Read. Other deaf peo- 
ple braved the literal terrors of spoken speech 
during the convention — the writer for one, but 
the stenographer’s request that a table be moved 
was misunderstood as a complaint against dis- 
tinctness of enunciation, so he finished his paper 
in signs. ^ 

The happiest feature of the whole convention 
was the Editors’ banquet. Here, for the first 
time ever, the editors and writers of all the little 
paper family sat down to eat— together, 1 mean. 
We were taxed 50 cents each. You couldn’t get 
such a dinner in New York for less than $2.00. 
The secret was in that the proprietor of the 
.\ugusta Hotel, Mr. L. C. Ware, is one of the 
choicest men in the South. His wife was once 
a teacher in the Stauntoy School for the Deaf, 
and whenever he sees a chance to do a good 
turn to the deaf and the friends of the deaf he 
goes and does it and then keeps dreadfully quiet 
about it. for fear some one will find it out. We 
had a big dining hall, flower bedecked table, a 
dozen colored waiters and the daintiest banquet 
I ever sat down to. At the opening every man 
and both the ladies, (forty, count ’em forty edi- 
tors. publishers and writers, every one known to 
everybody else, because every one writes a week- 
ly, bi-weekly or monthly letter in the shape of 
a newspaper that every' one else reads), was in- 
troduced, and as his name and paper was spelled 
out. he got up and bowed to the plaudits, every 
body got the glad hand, from the big editors 
down to the hack scribblers, like the present wri- 
ter. 

The real fun commenced after dessert had been 
served. One of the famous Walker boys, Albert, 
I think, the big one. you know — maybe it was 
Laurens — I never will live long enough to dif- 
ferentiate betw'een them w'ith any degree of cer- 
tainty, any more than I can bMp calling Mr. 
Tillinghast by his right name — ^ always place 
him in the Walker category — the first day of a 
convention, and I am never sure whether it is 
Mr. Bledsoe I am talking to, or Mr. McAloiiey— 


outside of these breaks I know "Who’s Who" 
pretty well. 

1 was speaking of Mr. Walker’s speech. May- 
be he knew what he was talking about — nobody 
else did. When he was in the box he had great 


command of his bawl, but no catcher could hold 
him. Betts of the Rome league 'went to the 
bench after two innings, with five errors and two 
muffs against him. Tillinghast warmed up and 
went in for one inning, but he could not hold 
the pitcher, the signals all went wrong, and it 
seemed as if we were doomed, when McGraw, I 
mean McClure got Oklahoma’s crack. Read, who 
had the sulphur all right and “done his best,” 
but at the end of the fifth inning the game was 
called on account of darkness. 

Then came Dr. Harris Taylor. Dr. Taylor 
lor spoke orally. 1, for one, begged him to talk 
in signs — he wouldn’t. Yet he is a veritable 
Texas Leagurer in the sign-language. Perhaps, 
as Secretary' of the Volta Bureau, or as Principal 
of the Lexington Avenue Oral School, it would 
not be seemly to be known as a crack-a-jack 
signist. Dr. Taylor made the wittiest speech of 
the evening. Dr. Taylor is a New Yorker now, 
and the rest of the country no doubt envies us 
New Yorkers in our possession of him, yet we 
see little of him in New York. His school is a 
bit over a mile away from the desk I am writing 
at. and before Staunton I last saw him at Dele- 
van. Wis., three years ago. But he is young yet 
and some day we New \orkers may yet get him 
out to a New York affair. 


The principal druggist in Staunton is Mr.Hogs- 
ead. There are other soda dispensaries there. 


forget Mr. Hogshead, 


Farmers from the surrounding country take 


their teams to places that advertise “Hitching 
Place,” just as we here advertise ‘Garage.” or 


“Livery Stable.” 


The publisher doesn’t talk very much if he can 
leave it to me to do, so on the ship going down 
i had it all to do. When she was being warped 


in to her pier at Old Point Comfort, there was 
a weighty confab going on among the ship s 
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waiters and porters, all gathered quite near us, 
and one began talking orally to me. and of course 
I made him write his inquiry, which was: 

“Can the gentleman with you speak?” 

I answered in the affirmative, and he, and about 
half his fellows gave a joy dance, faces all 
wreathed in smiles, and he begun dividing quite 
a sum of money among half, but the other half 
looked very blue. It seems they had a dispute 
over the question, made a bet on it, with the 
results you now know. 

❖ 

Many of the Southern and Western teachers 
know the delights of a light summer dress, and 
the white flannels worn by many, certainly looked 
restful on the hot days. Principals R. O. John- 
son and L. L. Wright were the Beau Brummels 
in this respect, but first honors in the satorial 
line, as usual went to O. R. J. He was unusually 
happy all the while, and came direct from Lex- 
ington, Va., where his Class (Lexington Military 
Academy) had been holding a reunion. Mr. 
Johnson is always in great demand at a conven- 
tion, and is buttonholed oftener than any one I 
know. 


Among the good stories the convention brought 
about, was one about a very demure teacher who 
went up to Mr. Walker, Principal of the Wiscon- 
sin school, introduced herself as a teacher in 
another school, first asking: 

“This is Mr. Walker, isn’t it?” 

“At your service,” answered the urbane gentle- 
man. 

“Well, I understand that at conventions it is 
quite the proper thing for us teachers to better 
ourselves, if we can, and I am speaking to you 
because while I like our school in every way, 
my health is not the best, and my doctor tells 
me I need the climate of Florida, now if }''ou 
have a vacancy in your school, will you kindly 
consider me an applicant?” 

Mr. Walker looked a bit confused for a mo- 
ment, but replied: 

“Madam, I am sure if we had a vacancy you 
could fill, it would be at your disposal, but that’s 
as far as I can go, for I don’t see how in the 
world we could give you any of the climate of 
Florida at Delevan, Wis.” 

❖ 

I’ll bet every one was glad to see Mr. Walker, 
though, for when we were his guests three years 
ago, and he was being rushed through an opera- 
tion in the hospital, and the evening he was 
bundled up and brought out in an automobile 
with doctor and nurse by his side, there were 
many misgivings as to the outcome. But to-day 
he seems better and stronge*- than ever. 



For the first time. Dr. Gallaudet did not stay 
through the meeting. He came to Staunton from 
the strain of the College re-union, and the awful 
heat that prevailed, and after getting the Teach- 
ers’ Convention well under way, he started for 
home, and much needed rest. His re-election as 
President of the Convention was a beautiful trib- 
ute, not only the act but the way it was carried 
through at election. I never saw a more spon- 
taneous and unanimous vote. But the entire 
election was carried out with utmost harmony 
and good will, and though there are always the 
two factions that believe in the two opposed 
methods, they all unite in making the teachers’ 
convention a thing of utility and harmony in 
spite of differences of opinion. 

^ ... 

On Saturday afternoon, a delegation of eigh- 
teen were the guests of Supt. Ritter, of the New- 
port News School, on a Tally-ho drive all around 
Staunton. Four studry iron-gray horses, with a 
colored driver that handled them to perfection, 
took us up and down all the hills, visiting every 
point of interest, from the famed Staunton Milit- 
ary Academy to the State Insane Asylum, and all 
made a pilgrimage to the grave of the Reverend 
Job Turner, whose resting place is marked with 
a simple, but very effective monument that tells, 
in outline, the story of his life work. The entire 
afternoon was spent driving and sightseeing, and 
Col. Ritter was guide as well as host. 

❖ 

To New Yorkers, who depend on the railways 
to furnish a train ever3" hour, the restrictions of 
a very few through trains grated rather harshly. 
When it was decided to adjourn a day earlier, we 
found our plans for returning by steamer from 
Norfolk would be upset, so we decided to return 
Ijy rail through, But, to our dismay, found we 
could only leave at 3 a.m., 8 a.m., or 11:30 a.ml 
After these hours no trains go through. We 
were determined, however, to save a day, and 
found w'e could do it by leaving Staunton at 
7:45, going east to Charlottesville, and there make 
the Atlanta Limited on the Southern R. R. 

This listened good to us — the train was an hour 
late, but as luck would have it, our own train on 
the C. & O. w'as much later, and we found our- 
selves on the Charlottesville Union Station plat- 
form at ten o’clock at night, with no train to take 
us North till the New Orleans Limited stopped 
there at four o'clock next morning. Only my 
readers who have killed a night around a railw'ay 
station, with a dead city all around can appre- 
ciate the tedium of whiling away the hours of 
the night. Among other things we discovered 
the restaurant we had not been able to locate 
just a week before, so we made up for it by hav- 
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3 ng a midnight dinner in it. When the Limited 
pulled in, we saw that it was an all Pullman train, 
and were greeted with the cheerless information 
that there were no vacant berths — we might, 
however, have a vacant chair in the deserted cafe 
coach. We took chairs as far as Washington, 
and after that, the Pennsylvania’s best was availa- 
ble to 33rd Street, New York. 

❖ 

The impromptu concert in the chapel on Wed- 
nesday evening was a happy idea, and well car- 
ried out. “A Bachelor’s Reveries” brought out 
Prof. O. A. Betts at his best and happiest. He 
did not have a word to speak, but just looked 
pleasant; blew out candles, and lit ’em again, and 
smoked a fine cigar. It .was a star part that all 
the men envied him in. Miss DeLong, of the 
Utah school, made a great hit as a suffragette, 
dressed and acted the part to perfection. There 
was a negro song and dance stunt in costume, by 
a gentleman said to be “from the town,” but he 
surely did look and act like Dr. Harris Taylor. 
Dr, Taylor assured me “ ’pon honor,” “honest in- 
jun,” “cross my heart,” that it was not him, and 
in fact that he was attending a committee meet- 
ing and not near the chapel that evening. He 
ought to know, of course, yet with almost every 
body else I am sure that it was him, and I know 
that he made a splendid darkey impersonator, if 

E R N 


LSEWHERE in this issue is a short 
article on “Reading for Little Ones,” 
by Dr. James H. Logan, whose 
sketch appeared in this department 
months ago. Many of the leading 
deaf will remember Mr. Logan as the educator 
who so thoroughly believes in reading as an aid 
in the educating of the deaf, that he undertook 
the publication of “The Raindrop” for their spe- 
cial benefit, sacrificing a large sum of money for 
that purpose. It is hoped the suggestions con- 
tained in this article will bear some result. I 
have held the article until now’, believing it best 
that it should receive the attention of those in- 
terested at the opening of the school year. 


Do any of our schools for the deaf teach sex 
hygiene? Or do they refrain from doing so from 
motives of false modesty? This subject is oc- 
cupying the attention of educators everyw'here 
and if the hearing need such instruction surely 
the deaf need it more. The pupils in the graduat- 
ing classes should be so instructed. 

That new' religion (a religion without a creed 
and ministers), Christian Science, is gaining ad- 
herents among the educated deaf these days. I 
have no means of know’ing how many there are 
at present, but Dr. Samuel Gaston Davidson, 
formerly of the Mt. Airy School, and Miss Fitz- 
gerald of the Delavan School, are two of the 
most shining lights. Although Mrs. Eddy’s book 
is based on the Bible and professes to interpret 
it, I personally think the Bible has nothing to 
■do with her teachings and that the proper title 
would be “Mental Science,” instead of “Christian 
Science.” There is not a man of education and 
reasoning power who denies the influnce of the 
mind over our being, and who consequently must 
acknowledge the existence of such a thing as 
“mental science.” By the way, my own wife has 
lately been delving into Christian Science, and I 
am watching her at close range to see what effect 
it will have on her. So it will be seen I will not 
have to “go away from home to learn the news” 
■on this matter. 


About four hundred teachers attended the Con- 
vention at Staunton last summer. It had been 
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widely heralded that it would prove the largest 
meeting ever held, and that not less than a 
thousand would be present. Why this failure? 
Simply because such conventions are held in the 
summer during vacation time, and no teacher is 
obliged to go at such times. But if the meetings 
should be held in winter during the holiday sea- 
son, as is the case w’ith many teachers’ meetings, 
most teachers of the deaf would feel bound to 
attend. Our schools for the deaf should be al- 
lowed the two weeks’ vacation which the public 
schools enjoy during the holidays, and the teach- 
ers be plainly told that they are expected to be 
present at their own conventions. There appears 
to be no reason why the Board of Directors of 
each school could not be induced to make the 
necessary change if so requested by the officers 
of the -American Convention of Instructors of 
the Deaf. 


The deaf of the country are contributing to 
a fund for the erection of a statue to the memory 
of our illustrious benefactor De I’Epee. Several 
of my friends have asked me why not perpetuate 
the name in some other way than by the erection 
of a statue, which not one in a thousand shall 
probably ever see. It is up to the Committee 
having this matter in hand to answer. It was 
suggested that a De I’Epee memorial window in 
each church or mission for the deaf in the United 
States, and a “De I’Epee room” in each home for 
the Aged Deaf would be more useful and prove 
daily reminders to thousands who visit such 
places. 

I hope the Spear bill for the creation of a 
national employment bureau for the deaf will 
become a law. Many a deaf man and woman 
to-day stands in need of a helping hand to secure 
employment. Deaf businessmen in writing to 
employers or public officials should always use 
printed stationery bearing their name, and they 
should not fail to mention the fact that they 
themselves arc deaf. This w'ould have a power- 
ful effect in creating a favorable impression as 
well as in removing any false ideas concerning 
the deaf. 


Should a teacher be pensioned just because he 


it was him, then if it wasn’t, the credit goes to the 
gentleman from Staunton. Another star feature 
was a monologue by Miss Martha Morrison, 
daughter of Superintendent Morrison of the Mis- 
souri school. Miss Morrison showed a young 
w’oman and her chum at a matinee, and imperson- 
ated all the characters, including ushers, herself. 
She is a splendid mimic, and caught the audience 
“big,” as the vernacular of the theatre has it. I 
wonder that an evening of this kind hasn’t been 
thought of before — come to think, there was a 
similar affair at Morganton. 


JAMES E. GALLAHER PASSES AWAY 

.\s w'e go to press word reaches us of the death 
of Mr. James E. Gallaher, one of our most valued 
contributors. He was operated upon at the Heu- 
rotin Memorial Hospital, Chicago, for tumor of 
the bladder, and after three days and nights 
of constant suffering passed away at midnight, 
September 24th last. His last contribution is 
given on this page. In our next issue, we hope 
to present a biographical sketch of this promi- 
ment deaf man now gone to his reward. 


He w'ho has no inclination to learn more, will be 
very apt to think that he knows enough. — Powell. 

A married man has many cares, but a bachelor 
on pleasures. — Dr. Johnson. 

P H S 


had served many years as a teacher? Should a 
postoffice clerk? In fact, should any public em- 
ploye be treated better than a non-public employe 
after he has passed his age of usefulness? There 
is a growing feeling against pensioning any class 
of public servants. They are being told to look 
out for themselves like the rest of us do as per 
the following from a Chicago daily: 

“Resolutions condemning the payment of pen- 
sions to policemen, firemen and civil-service em- 
ployes after long years of public service as an, 
injustic to tax-payers and wage earners were 
adopted at the regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Party of Cook County. The recommendations 
declare “that such government employes who feel 
that tliey need pensions should form and join 
insurance associations of their own. to •w'hich 
they can contribute their savings and from which 
they can justly draw their pensions.” 

MORE READING FOR LITTLE ONES 

Looking over that group of bright and clever 
editors recently noticed in The Silent Worker, 
the impression is strong that if they can do so 
much good individually, what must it be collect- 
tively ! 

Many of their papers have had stories in sim- 
ple language for the youngest readers. Would 
it not be a good idea for all to co-operate, gather 
up the best of these, and publish in one volume 
at some Institution? The writer believes size 
and style of “The Raindrop” best. The size was 
decided upon so as to admit some of the finest 
pictures being used, if publishers would grant 
permission. But it is all for these editors to de- 
cide. 

Furthermore, there are in every Institution at 
least one or two with the- gift of simplifying and 
adapting language to the comprehension of little 
readers. Such talent ought not to be allowed to 
go to w’aste, and, maybe, some plan will be 
evolved to find out and encourage it. 

We cannot give the children too much simple 
reading. It is laying a solid foundation for lan- 
guage. The imagery of a simply told tale will 
hold their attention without urging. 

JAMES H. LOGAN. 


If you are poor, distinguish yourself by your vir- 
tues; if rich, by your good deeds. — Joubert. 
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E have had the good fortune to wit- 
ness many an address on notable oc- 
casions by eminent persons not di- 
rectly engaged in the work of teach- 
ing the deaf, but few, very few, may 
have equalled and none have surpassed in interest 
and inspiration the one delivered at Washington 
last June, at the celebration of the semi-centen- 
nial of the founding of Gallaudet College, by 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, of California, Secretary 
of the Interior in President Wilson’s cabinet. 
The simultaneous interpretion of the address by 
Dr. Hall, president of the College, was a masterly 
effort and a vivid illustration of the beauty and 
the effectiveness of the language of conventional 
signs. The address contains rich compensation 
for thoughtful reading. Teachers and others, 
whose duty it is to address the student body in 
the various schools of the land will find Secretary 
Lane’s discourse a worthy substitute for some- 
thing of their own composition for at least one 
occasion during the scholastic year. We are 
glad to do what we can to give the Secretary’s 
address a permanent record and a wide circula- 
tion. 

Address of Hon. Franklin K. Lane 

The bravest sight in all this world is a man 
fighting against odds. 

The swimmer with his head up stream, the 
climber facing the storm, the soldier with his 
back to the wall. 

The rich young man putting away the easy cup 
of pleasure which drugs into uselessness. 

Abraham Lincoln, the tired plowhoy, making 
the cabin fire light his path to knowledge. Helen 
Keller, fighting her way up out of the lonesome 
darkness, slowly rising, step by step, on the 
golden ladder of imagination out of a voiceless, 
nameless, colorless, formless, thoughtless, hid- 
eous world, into one of friendship, purpose and 
beauty. These are our heroes. 

We envythe gifted — the swift runner, the sweet 
singer the burdenless — we call them the chosen of 
the gods. But our hearts go out to those who 
are not at the scratch, the ones who have a handi- 
cap, who know it and in whom rebellious bitter- 
ness is transformed into resolution. Their tri- 
umph makes us all proud. 

And that is why we are here to-day. To re- 
joice with you. You have triumphed and we 
wish a share in that triumph. Nature in one of 
her mysterious moods placed her hands upon 
j'our ears, and in so doing dared you to presume 
to play life’s game as men and women. You 
took up that challenge. And now you have 
come home — not seeking honors, spurning sym- 
pathy, to lay the tribute of your affectionate ap- 
preciation at the foot of those who pointed out 
the w'ay by which you foiled mischievous nature. 
Whatever your modesty, we may be permitted 
in our pride to say: '‘You have made good.” 
And those words are American for the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor and the Victoria Cross. 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and sw’ords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 
foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge. 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears, — but 
this 

Blunt thing — !” he snapt and flung it from his 
hand. 

And lowering, crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword. 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand. 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Those lines are by E. R. Still, who also wrote 
those exquisite lines, “The Fool’s Prayer,” with 
which you are perhaps familiar — if not, you should 
be. The title given by Mr. Still to his lines is 
"Opportunity,” but that gneralization does not 
fix the idea which it conveys te me; a more ap- 
propriate title would be “Thoroughbred,” for to 



the king’s son that broken sword was a challenge. 
You, teachers and preachers, engineers and art- 
ists, mechanics and architects, and who have by 
force of character linked yourselves to the world 
and refused to despair while there was so much 
as a broken sword in your hand, are the ones to 
whom that poem, in its thought, is dedicated. 

A group of bold adventurers — that’s what you 
are. Every one with a spirit that would dare to 
question the sphinx. Nature intended that you 
should not know what I am saying. But here 
you are, reading by thoughts as soon as they 
touch my lips, and perhaps earlier still. Why 
this refusal to accept the decree of nature? What 
was the spirit that made you seek to master those 
secrets which it apparently had not been intend- 
ed should be yours? What kind of a Columbus 
voyage was this you took when you broke out 
into this new world and determined to make it 
your own? 

Ah, perhaps what you have done is after all 
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what all have done who “fought and toiled and 
ruled and loved and made this world.” Your 
progress may be but the symbol of the progress 
of all civilization. The “mystical hanker after 
something higher” drives the adventurous ones 
to go forth and find some way which nature had 
concealed and made most hard. If she will not 
let us hear, we will see; and if she lay her hands 
upon our eyes, we will make ten eyes out of our 
ten fingers. 

What a world of adventure we do live in — 
every day, inside of ourselves, outside of our- 
selves, always making nature serve us willy-nilly, 
and all out of the intrepidity of our adventurous 
spirits. 

Doubtless many of you saw the first public 
flight of an aeroplane just across the Potomac, 
five or six years ago. Then we witnessed a 
triumph over the last of the three great powers. 
The earth was ours and the fullness thereof, the 
sea and all that dwelt therein. But this thin 
mysterious gas which enveloped us was an eternal 
challenge, an ever-present proof of our weakness; 
its softest zephyr was a word of defiance. But 
the air is ours now; ours to use; ours to bring 
closer together all men, which seems to be the 
resolute and underlying purpose of this upward 
trend called civilization. Now we can play in 
the heavens and make sport with the birds in the 
air. Yet, is this capture of the air more of a 
great adventure than the capture of the fleeting 
word — an adventure that each one of you went 
upon when he first sought to make the world his 
against the apparent mandate of nature? And 
what is civilization but the recording of all such 


adventures, gropings, searchings, reaching out of 
hands. This life is worth while, because nature 
has issued her challenge to everyone, to all man- 
kind. 

In Paris, on the boulevard which faces the 
tomb of Napoleon, there is a statue of Pasteur, 
The seated figure of the scientist crowns a marble 
column. On the sides of this column are four 
bas reliefs; — one a girl plucking grapes, another 
a boy tending sheep, the third a man driving oxen; 
all testifiying to the debt the world owes this 
quiet student for the driving out of diseases which 
threatened the life of the grape, the sheep, and 
the cattle. On the front of the column is a group 
which should make the name of Falquiere immor- 
tal. Half risen from her couch, with haggard 
face, an invalid girl is leaning against her mother, 
who is looking up into the eyes of Pasteur with 
supreme gratitude, while shrinking away from 
these two, with back toward them and turning 
the corner of the pedestal, is the defeated figure 
of death. 

The man does not live — or if he does I do not 
wish to know him — who can stand in the presence 
of those two monuments and not say in his heart, 

I would rather be that simple, patient man of 
science, than the conqueror of Europe. And yet 
I believe Napoleon was almost as necessary to the 
world as he believed himself to be — a pitiless 
upturner of old things, who plowed the soil of 
nations for the upspringing of a new and stronger 
crop. 

Pasteur, however, typifies the spirit of our new 
day wherein man’s mind triumphs over resisting, 
unwilling, terrorising nature. Man has been dom- 
inated by his fears. His battles and his preach- 
ings and his politics have been based upon the 
dread of something worse that might befall him. 
But ours is a day of gladness, because it is the 
day of hope. We have shifted the fight. Instead 
of creating fear, we are destroying fears. Instead 
of adding to the burdens of those afflicted, we 
are lifting those burdens. Instead of rejecting 
those whom nature has handicapped as unfit, we 
are rejoicing together that none are unfit who 
have stout hearts. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Commenting upon the semi-centennial of Gal- 
laudet College The Washington Star, in an edi- 
torial, has the following to say: 

Gallaudet College 

The semi-centennial of Gallaudet College, at 
Kendall Green in this city, finds that institution 
one of the most interesting educational establish- 
ments in the coui’.try. Founded to give academic 
instruction to deaf-mutes, it has won for itself a 
high place not merely as a specialized scliool, but 
as the training ground of young Americans for 
life work. Through the excellent preparation 
given them by Gallaudet College, as part of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, its 
graduates are enabled to take their places in 
various lines of work, regardless of their afflic- 
tion, which but for the scholastic development 
afforded by the college would set them apart 
hopelessly. Through the half-century of work 
done by this institution the line between the 
speaking people and those who are from one 
cause or another mute is practically eliminated. 
In every respect save that of ability to communi- 
cate their thoughts by means of audible speech 
these young people are graduated from Gallaudet 
fitted to walk and work alongside of others. 
Some of them have been taught to speak. Those 
who are permanently deaf have learned to read 
the lips of speaking people, so that their disa- 
bility is greatly lessened. But these are slight 
developments compared with actual mental train- 
ing w'hich the students at Gallaudet have received 
during these past five decades, and to-day the 
graduates of the college are scattered throughout 
the country, doing high-grade work in all lines 
of life, in no material respect handicapped by the 
defects that nature has imposed upon them. In 
these circumstances the affectionate enthusiasm 
with which the alumni are celebrating the semi- 
centennial of their alma mater is readily to be 
understood. 

» + ♦ 

We are glad to be able to lay before the read- 
ers of The Silent Worker the full text of Hon. 
B. B. Sheffield’s address at the latest commence- 
ment at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, Fari- 
bault. Mr. Sheffield is a practical and prominent 
business man of Minneapolis and has been on 
the Board of Trustees of the Minnesota School 
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for more than twenty years. He is, therefore, 
exceptionally well qualified to speak concerning 
matters of practical value to the deaf. 

Address of Hon. B. B. Sheffield 

Dr. Tate, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

After the splendid address delivered by the 
most beloved man in our commonwealth, it would 
be presumptuous in me to add anything in the 
way of precept, but 1 can well say that never has 
this School sent across its threshold a class better 
equipped to enter into the great world than this, 
the class of 1914. 

This is not the occasion for discussion of the 
comparative methods of instruction but as there 
seems to have grown up in some circles a mis- 
understanding of the attitude of this School on 
oral and manual training, I feel that it is my duty 
to state briefly our position. 

There has been no change, nor any purpose of 
changing the methods of instruction as carried on 
for the past several years. We believe in the 
strongest manner in oral training and with two 
or three exceptions no State School has made 
further progress in this method than our own. 
Approximately 70 per cent of our pupils are trained 
orally and every possible method is employed to 
place our school in the front rank as speakers 
and lip-readers, but we have gone far enough. 
We must remember that this is a great State 
Institution, it is the property of the citizens of 
this State, the humblest has as great an interest 
as the highest. Its pupils come from all classes 
and conditions and it is our first duty to educate 
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the deaf of the State of Minnesota, not the 
brightest minds alone or those who have a special 
aptitude for speaking and lip-reading, but all the 
deaf and every pupil in the school must have the 
maximum opportunity for education in accord- 
ance with his capacity for receiving it. It is our 
manifest duty to fit every pupil so that he will be 
a self-supporting, creditable member of social 
life when he leaves the school. 

Of paramount importance is the moral and 
social development of the pupils. We are trying 
to turn out men and women — educated men and 
women. Long experience has taught the edu- 
cators in the public schools that physical and 
industrial training is of as much importance in 
the education of a child as purely text and book 
instruction. Do not understand me that we lay 
undue stress on the utilitarian methods, but it is 
manifestly the duty of this Board to provide a 
training which will be of the greatest use to each 
pupil in life after he has left the care and guar- 
dianship of his teachers. In my opinion,^ means 
should be provided so that every deaf pupil could 
be thoroughly equipped for some vocation _ that 
he may be enabled to lead a happy, useful life. 

Our responsibility to the deaf should not cease 
at their graduation and with this end in view 
our Board has been instrumental in having the 
State provide a Field Officer whose duty it shall 
be to look after the deaf, to secure them proper 


recognition among the trades, to see that there 
is no discrimination against them and to find 
opportunities for them in the various fields of 
labor. A bill has recently been introduced in 
Congress which covers this same field nationally 
for Hie deaf and it is my earnest hope that the 
bill may be passed. Minnesota has the credit of 
being the first in the field of providing an Officer 
for this duty. 

Now, class of 1914. it is my privilege acting for 
the Board of Directors of the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, to present you these diplomas in 
evidence that you have honorably and satisfac- 
torily completed the prescribed coarse of educa- 
tion and are entitled to all the privileges of an 
alumnus of this school. May you live up to the 
best that is in you and prove yourselves worthy 
of your Alma Mater. 


When a man of Mr. Sheffield’s prominence and 
mastery of the subject concerning which he 

» ' 
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speaks declares in the presence of the Superinten- 
dent, the faculty, the patrons and the student 
body of one of the leading schools for the deaf 
that, as far as the oral method is concerned, 
“We have gone far enough,” it is certainly time to 
halt. The country is in danger of becoming oral 
mad. Oralism is deluding the public and hurting 
the deaf. The few “bright minds” who have a 
"special aptitude for speaking and lip-reading” — 
among them children who acquired normal 
speech before becoming deaf, and others whose 
hearing is only partially impaired, are being pa- 
raded before an uninformed and wondering public 
by the oralists as products of their so-called "ad- 
vanced method.” It remains for the deaf them- 
selves, and for the friends of the deaf like Mr. 
Sheffield, who have an intimate knowledge of the 
shortcomings of their convictions, to tell the 
public where to stop. If there were fewer 
dollars and more sense behind the oral movement 
the deaf of the world would be among its fore- 
most advocates. 

♦ ♦ * 

In the Silent Worker of last May we comment- 
ed briefly concerning the bill before Congress to 
create a Bureau for the Deaf in the Department 
of Labor. The bill was drafted by Mr. A. R. 
Spear, of Minneapolis, who also drafted the bill 
to create a Bureau for the Deaf, which was re- 
cently passed by the Minnesota Legislature and 
approved b> the governor. In getting these two 
measures introduced into both state and national 
legislative assemblies as originally drafted Mr. 
Spear has made a most praiseworthy record and 
and proven himself to be quite a constructionist 
as well as a long-headed practical man of affairs. 

The bill was introduced in the U. S. Senate by 


Hon. Moses E. Clapp and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Hon. James Manahan. both of 
Minnesota. The Senate bill is numbered 4723 
and the House bill 15217. Up to the present 
writing the hills have not yet been reached on 
the Congressional calendar. 

At the recent Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf held at Staunton we submitted 
the labor bureau bill and asked the convention’s 
endorsement. The matter was referred to a sub- 
committee composed of Dr. Harris Taylor of the 
New York Lexington .\venue School, President 
A. H. Walker of the Florida School and the 
writer. The committee gave the bill careful con- 
sideration and reported it back to the convention 
after suggesting a few' minor changes. The bill 
as returned by the committee was given the un- 
animous endorsement of the convention. The 
wording of the bill, given below, has the approval 
of the combined system advocates, the oralists, 
the hearing and the deaf. That ought to insure 
its passage by Congress. 

(Senate Bill No. 4722. House Bill No. 15217) 
To create a Bureau for the Deaf in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and prescribing the duties 
thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, that there shall be 
created a bureau for the deaf in the Department 
of Labor. 


Sec. 2. That said bureau shall be in charge of 
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a competent person who shall have had expe- 
rience in the education of the deaf, or who has 
acquired knowledge of the deaf through asso- 
ciation with them in the world, and who knows 
their requirements. He shall be a man who 
knows and can use and understand the sign- 
language and manual alphabet used by the deaf. 
He shall be designated as chief of said bureau 
for the deaf. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be his duty to stady the in- 
dustrial condition of the deaf throughout the 
United States. He shall keep a census of such 
persons, gather statistics, facts, and informa- 
tion that may be useful and helpful to promote 
the industrial condition of said people in life 
and to lessen the hardships incident to their 
misfortune. 

Sec. 4. That he shall make a thorough and pains- 
taking inquiry and study of the trades and in- 
dustries and occupations that are most suitable 
for the deaf to engage in, and shall use his best 
efforts to promote their advancement in such 
occupations and protect them in their rights to 
employment when unjustly discriminated 
against on account of their deafness. 

Sec. 5. That he shall gather statistics as to the 
earning capacity of the deaf. He shall gather 
information and facts as to whether the deaf 
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are more liable to injury when working in 
shops and factories than hearing persons. He 
shall obtain statistics as to the value of property 
owned by the deaf in the United States. He 
shall study the trades taught in schools for the 
deaf in the United States, and shall co-operate 
to the fullest extent possible with the superin- 
tendents of said schools for the purpose of 
comparison and study, with a view of promot- 
ing efficiency and the teaching of such trades 
or vocations, so far as practicable, as his inves- 
tigations may prove desirable. He shall study 
rural or farm life of the deaf, to determine the 
suitability or practicability of such vocation as 
compared with occupations in cities. 

Sec. 6. That he shall study thoroughly and im- 
partially the industrial methods in use in the 
education of the deaf. To that end he shall co- 
operate, so far as possible, with the various 
schools for the deaf. He shall co-operate with 
the adult deaf in the world and gather informa- 
tion and facts based on results as shown in the 
schools; and the object and purpose of such 
investigation and study shall be to promote the 
material welfare of the deaf. He shall obtain 
and keep on file books, papers, magazines, pam- 
phlets, and all other publications available re- 
lative to the industrial status of the deaf. He 
shall endeavor to enlighten the general public, 
by means of reports and bulletins; on any 
mistaken ideas relative to their earning capa- 
city or industrial condition and he shall en- 
deavor to correct misinformation or misstate- 
ments about their liability to injury or disa- 
bility due to deafness that may be brought to 
his attention. He shall do everything possible 
to enlighten the general public, and shall warn 
the public against unscrupulous people who 
impose upon the public as deaf for the purpose 
of obtaing charity. 

Sec. 7. That he shall study the cause of deafness 
wirt a view to determine if any proper measure 
can be taken for its prevention, by diffusing 
knowledge of its nature and cause among the 
people. He shall co-operate, as far as possible, 
with the parents of deaf children in any meas- 
ure looking towards their trade or occupation. 
Sec. 8. That he, or his agent, shall travel from 
time to time to cities and places in the United 
States, as maybe necessary in making investiga- 
tions and gathering statistics. He shall issue 
bulletins and reports from time to time giving 
information covering any phase of his work. 
Copies of such bmletins shall be furnished 
schools for the deaf, associations of the deaf, 
educators, employers, parents of deaf children, 
and all persons who may apply for same. 

Sec. 9. That, so far as ^ssible, he shall gather 
statistics of the industrial condition of the deaf 
in foreign countries. 

Sec. 10. That for his services he shall receive 
the sum of $5000 a year and necessary travell- 
ing expenses in the discharge of his duties. 

Sec. II. That all subordinate employees that 
may be appointed to this bureau from time to 
time shall be, so far as practicable, deaf people. 
Sec. 12. That this Act shall take effect and be in 
force on and after its passage and approval. 

There can be no question whatever about the 
value of such a measure to the deaf by whatever 
method educated. It is fair and impartial to all 
schools and methods of instruction. 

The various school papers, editorially and other- 
wise, teachers, organizations, associations, socie- 
ties and clubs for the advancement of the deaf 
should take immediate hold of the matter and do 
all in their power to get members of Congress 
from their respective localities to work for the 
passage of the bill and for its subsequent ap- 
proval by the president. 


NEWARK DIVISION N. F. S. D. PICNIC 

The Frats of the Newark Division held their 
first annual picnic at Schutzen Park, Hboken, 
July ith, last. 

It was largely attended and a good time was 
had generally. The baseball game between the 
Brooklyn and local Frats was lively, the locas 
carying off tht honors. Th fid gams drw an in- 
trstd crowd. Th dancing pavilion was well pat- 
ronized. 

The Newark Division has a membership of 
about fifteen, with prospects of considerable more 
in the near future. On the whole, the picnic was 
a success finaancially and socially. 


Learning is better worth than house or land. — 
Crahbe. 


Tenth Biennial Convention of 
the New Jersey State As- 
sociation of the Deaf 

“HE tenth biennial convention of the 

New Jersey State Association of the 
Deaf, which was held in the Parish 
House of Trinity Church, on Rector 

; street, Newark, September seventh, 

was one of the most successful and enthusiastic 
meetings in its history. 

President Bowker. not being present. Vice- 
President Wainwright, of Trenton, occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting and the Treas- 
urer’s report having been read and approved, the 
Secretary read a letter of regret from Prof. John 
P. Walker. Superintendent of the New Jersey 
School, and from Mrs. R. B. Lloyd, of Van Cou- 
ver, Wash., thanking the Association for pre- 
senting the New Jersey School with a memorial 
portrait of her late husband. 

The following paper by Mr. W. W. Beadell. of 
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Arlington, N. J., was read by Mr, George S. 
Porter, of Trenton; 

Mr. W. W. Beadell’s Paper 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We all desire to see the deaf of New Jersey 
take the place among their brothers — and sisters 
— that the population, wealth and standing of our 
State entitles them to. I understand it is the 
the desire of your officers to build up this organi- 
zation, and in that way attain the end sought. 
Their object is surely the welfare of the deaf of 
the State; and when I was asked to contribute 
to this meeting a few thoughts on the subject, I 
at once fell in with their idea. If the conclusions 
I have reached do not exactly coincide with theirs 
it is not because of a lack of earnest appreciation 
of their unselfish intent. 

When I tried to fix upon some suggestion that 
would help along the good cause I found myself 
up against the same objections at every turn my 
thoughts took. What is it that makes some org- 
anizations strong? Why are others weak? Why 
do some flourish for a short time and then pass 
out of existence altogether? Why are the Em- 
pire State Association and the New England 
associations, with a greater deaf population to 
draw from than any other section of the country, 
among the weakest organizations of the kind. 
Why, with apparently like conditions of popula- 
tion, does the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancemnt of the Deaf continue to hold together 
and with undiminished interest? Why are some 
Western associations in a flourishing condition 


questions we would settle the problem of the 
New Jersey Association. It is up to each of us 
to have a try at it, for only by free discussion 
can we get anywhere. 

I have said that in trying to formulate some 
suggestion for building up this association I found 
myself up against certain objections, and these 
objections include my answers to the above ques- 
tions. 

Ever3^ strong organization possesses an element 
of self-interest or a purpose akin thereto. 

Conversely, weak organizations lack these ele- 
ments. 

Try these rules on all the organizations you 
know of — for the hearing as well as for the deaf — 
and see if they do not work out. 

Human nature has not yet reached the point 
of unreservedly accepting and acting upon the 
precept of the Good Book that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Unendowed philanthro- 
pic organizations everywhere have a hard row to 
hoe. Few consider it a privilege to contribute 
any sum year after year without seeing definite 
returns either material or spiritual. True, many 
do contribute — but not voluntarily in the proper 
sense of the word. 

An annual membership fee in an organization 
that offers no return is in the nature of a contri- 
bution of the kind suggested above. There is 
nothing to appeal to the self-interest of the con- 
tributor; he can see nothing in it for himself. 
Of course this is selfishness, but we are not dis- 
cussing the morality of the thing. And in the 
case of a social organization every man has a 
right to determine for himself what his member- 
ship will bring him in the way of personal enjoy- 
ment and uplift. 

What returns do the New York state and New 
England organizations offer? What return has 
the New Jersey Association to offer, either in the 
way of a big objective that will appeal to and 
arouse the deeper, “enlightened” self-interest of 
the deaf of the State, or one that wdll appeal 
directlj' to their thrift? I do not know’ of any. 
There is no big question now before us; no 
demand for concerted action that could not just 
as well be handled by local social organizations. 

Our population in the Eastern States is so 
great that it is both feasible and more conven- 
ient to maintain city or district associations. An- 
other effect of this density of population is to 
concentrate interest into small areas. The New 
York city deaf don’t care a hoot what is going on 
in Buffalo; the Newark and Camden deaf have 
no social interests in common; the Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg deaf have but the single ground 
of the Doylestow’n Home on which to meet. 
Each of the restricted areas possesses all the 
social and communal advantages that go to make 
it self-sufficient — it can live its own life fully, 
without regard to the rest of the state. How 
many South Jersey deaf are at this tenth bi- 
ennial convention of their STATE association? 

For these reasons I can see no foundation on 
which we can build up an enduring and strong 
State organization. 

If the rule of self-interest be followed up, it 
will be found that there already is in existence an 
organization of the deaf that fills these require- 
ments. It is strong and as enduring as any as- 
sociation humanly can be made. It; provides 
returns in both a social and material way, and I 
have no doubt it would use its already great 
influence wherever the rights of its members — 
and consequently of a large part of the deaf of 
the country — seriously were menaced. It pro- 
vides for just such local organizations as I have 
assumed to be necessary in the East to meet the 
conditions of dense population. Membership 
therein teaches thrift and self-reliance. This 
organization is the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

But perhaps every deaf man is not in a posi- 
tion to join this organization. In that case the 
National Association Of the Deaf, with its small 
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and others alive only at on convention dates? 

I imagine if we could definitely answer these 
annual fee, offers an opportunity for membership 
in an organization whose helpfulness to the deaf 
at large admits no question. 

A lively discussion followed. Mr. Porter gave 
it as his opinion that Mr. Beadell's suggestions 
were worthy of careful consideration, inasmuch 
as he had given the question careful study. As 
the Association had not accomplished anything 
to speak of during its twenty years of existence, 
and had nothing to work for, the Association 
would do more harm than good and favored its 
disbandment; and for as many as could do so to 
join the powerful National Association of the 
Deaf or the healthy National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. If they wanted an association of 
their own, an alumni association would be just 
the thing, because there would be but one com- 
mon interest — their Alma Mater and a good time. 

Messrs. Capelli. Hodgson and Black advised 
continuing the Association. Others who took 
part in the discussion were Messrs. Aaron, Sim- 
mons, Thomas and Glynn. When put to vote 
the opposition won. 

Mr. Adoplph H. Corwin, General Secretary of 
the New Jersey Association for the Suppression 
of V'ice and Imposture, was introduced to the 
Association by Mr. David Simmons, of Rahway, 
who had a paper to read, but there being no one 
present to interpret, Mr. Porter was asked to 
read the paper, which he did in the sign-language. 
It is as follows: 

Mr. Adolph H. Corwin’s Paper 

Friends, your Secretary, Mr. Simmons, has very 
kindly asked me to give you a brief outline of 
the Association 1 represent. I appreciate this 
honor, and only regret that I am compelled to 
give you my message through the interpreter. 

The New Jersey Association for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice and Imposture came into existence 
a little more than two years ago. As the name 
implies, the work is divided into two distinct de- 
partments — suppressing vice and driving out im- 
postore in all lines of trade. 

Strange to say, the need of an anti-vice organi- 
zation was brought home to the writer some five 
years ago, when we heard of a deaf and dumb 
girl, who was also weak mentally, who had been 
abused by several young men. It was a most 
deplorable case. Of course, a great deal is done 
by the police in suppressing such evil and in 
punishing offenders; but there still remains a 
great deal for private organizations to undertake. 
So great is the task that during the two years of 
our work here in the State, we have limited our 
efforts almost entirely to the interests of the 
children and youth, for the prevention, rather 
than the eradication, of vice, by suppressing the 
sale of obscene cards, pictures and postals; small 
gambling devices and the sale of liquor to minors. 
* * 

In the work of suppressing impostors there 
seems to be no end. There is the advertising 
agent with a plausable story seeking an andver- 
tisement for a souvenir program for “sweet chri- 
ty’s sake.” He reaps the entire profit and often 
the organization knows nothing about the use of 
their name. 

Then there is the solicitor for colleges and 
schools for colored children of the South, many 
of them very fine institutions and many of them 
exist only on paper. The white man of the North 
is an easy prey for the smooth colored gentlemen 
of the South. 

This line of work also includes the street beg- 
gars. For nearly two years we devoted con- 
siderable time to investigating the circumstances 
of those found begging on the streets. It may be 
interesting to your organization to know that 
during the period I never came across a genuine 
deaf-mute — only three who posed as mutes for 
the purpose of arousing sympathy. For nearly 
two years the police of this city have been mak- 
ing special efforts to rid the city of professional 
beggars and comparatively few deaf people have 
been found among the number, and I believe this 
is true in all cities. Of course there is always an 
exception, and if our organization can co-operate 
with you in preventing any of your number from 
begging on the streets, we will be very glad to do 
so. And for the impostor who poses as a mute 
to awaken sympathy you may be assured we will 
prosecute such to the full extent of the law. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. 



Mr. anZ Mrs. Ellwood A. Stevenson 


MR. ELLWOOD A. STEVENSON 

Mr. Ellwood A. Stevenson, of Brooklyn, and 
Miss Edith U. Long, of Council Bluffs, were 
married at the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Washington, on Wednesday, June 24. by the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Cloud of St. Louis. 

The wedding, which was private, was witnessed 
by the immediate relatives of the contracting par- 
ties and a few invited friends. 

The young couple are both graduates of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College, where 
they met for the first time three years ago. 

Since finishing the Normal Training Course 
Mr. Stevenson has been connected with the Fan- 


MISS EDITH U. LONG 

wood. New York. Institution w’here he is a popu- 
lar and valued teacher. The bride, who is a 
daughter of Dr. J. S. Long, principal of the Iowa 
School, and of Mrs. E. Florence Long, one of the 
staff writers of The Silent VV’orker. was for the 
past tw'o years a teacher at the Gallaudet Public 
Day School, St. Louis, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Cloud is the principal, and where she made many 
friends and left an excellent record as a teacher. 

The young couple have gone to Brooklyn to 
reside, followed by the good wdshes of a host of 
friends. 


Porter, Black. Casella, Atkinson and Mrs. Martin 
Glynn was appointed to raise funds for a memo- 
rial portrait of the late Westen Jenkins, first Sup- 
erintendent of the New Jersey School. 

Mr. A. L. Thomas, of Newark, suggested start- 
ing a Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, which 
brought forth considerable discussion. It w'as 
finally decided to appoint a committee of five, 
headed by Mr. Emanuel Souweine. of Grantw’ood, 
to ascertain the possibilities of such an under- 
taking and report at the next meeting in 1916. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Resolutions — Messrs. Geo. S. Porter, Charles 
T. Hummer and Julius Kickers. 

Nominations — J. M. Black, W. Atkinson, and 
Mrs. Daubuer. 

Enrollment — Messrs. Hummer. Cascella and 
Bradley. 

The following resolutions were read by Mr. 
Kickers: 

Whereas, On the 12th of April last, God. in his 
infinite wisdom, saw fit to remove, by death, Mr. 
Weston Jenkins, for forty years an honored teacher 
in the New York, New Jersey and .Ailabama Schools 
for the Deaf. 

Whereas, During fourteen year.s, our late friend 
was Principal of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
and his services were marked by the most gratifying 
success : and. 

Whereas, Weston Jenkins was generally loved and 
esteemed by the deaf of New Jersey, and whose influ- 
ence for good has been of lasting benefit ; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the New Jersey State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, in Convention assembled, this sev- 
enth day of September, 1914, deeply regret that our 
deceased friend could not be spared many more years 
of usefulness in the education of the deaf. 

Resolved, That these Resolutions be recorded in 
the Silent Worker, the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and 


Alabama Messenger, and that the Secreatry be dir- 
ected to mail copies to the sorrowing widow and 
children of the deceased. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered the 
rector of Trinity Church for the free use of the 
Parish House. 

Resolved, That w'c reiterate our former declaration 
in favor of the Combined System of Instruction. 

< 

The officers elected to serve the ensuing two 
years, are: President. R. C. Stephenson, Charles 
T. Hummer, of Jersey City: Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph ,\dlon, of Newark — all products of the 
New' Jersey School for the Deaf. The threemake 
a team of fair-minded, clear-headed men who will 
work for the best interests of the deaf of the 
State. 

Mr. Stephenson, in his younger days was famed 
as a baseball player in minor leagues. He is a 
sanitary w'are w'orkcr, is married and has three 
lovely children — all girls — the last one being born 
early in August, 

Mr. Hummer is a successful printer, is married 
to one of New Jersey’s fairest daughters and has 
a clean record. 

Mr. Adlon is the youngest of the trio and gives 
promise of being one of the most brainy deaf of 
the State. 

With several standing committees and a Home 
for -A.ged and Infirm Deaf to think about, the 
Association has taken on a new lease of life and 
promises to do much good; but the deaf of the 
State must rally to its support. 

The meeting adjourned harmoniously late in 
the afternoon to meet again in 1916, 


On account of a break in press while on our third 
form, this issue of the SILUXT WORKER is otrr 
two weeks late. 
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UNDER GOOD AUSPICES 

There never was a term that opened, for us, 
under more auspicious circumstances than 
that upon which we are entering. On the 
morning of the 14th w'e had not a pupil, at 
9 o’clock in the evening, we put an hundred 
and twenty-six to bed ; and before the month 
is out, from every appearance, our buildings 
will be taxed to their outside capacity. Our 
old pupils never were more glad to return, 
and we w’ere never better prepared to re- 
ceive them. Everything has been put in 
perfect condition, and every requisite has 
been provided and if w'e do not have the 
most successful term the school has ever 
had, it will not be on account of any failure 
of our Committee or the State. 


ALL’S WELL 

The letter addresed to us on the 30th ult., 
by Dr. Dobyns of the Mississippi School, 
advising us of his resignation, w'as, we con- 
fess, at first sight, quite a shock. His long 
connection with the work, and the active in- 
terest he took in every branch of it, had 
endeared him to every body in it, and it 
was with a feeling of deep regret that we 
noted his retirement from the chair he had 
held so long and honorably. Our minds, 
however, w'ere set at rest, when the whole 
truth was unfolded, and we became aware 
that Bro. Dobyns was but to go up higher, 
and that his son was to assume his duties 
as Superintendent of the Mississippi School. 

The following is Mr. Dobvns’ letter, in 
full : 

My dear Friends: — I have tendered my 
resignation as Superintendent of the Miss- 
issippi Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, to 
take effet September ist, 1914, and the same 
has been accepted by the Governor, who has 
the power to appoint. I cannot express to 
you how I feel in thus separating myself 
from the work which I have so long enjoyed 
and from friends who have been so con- 
genial and sympathetic. To each I tender 
my sincere thanks for courtesies and kind- 
ness. 


Forty years ago today in the Missouri In- 
stitute I took my first lesson in training for 
teaching the deaf from the beloved and dis- 
tinguished Dr. Wm. D. Kerr, who founded, 
and for fifty years superintended, that 
school. Thirty-three years ago I assumed 
charge of the Mississippi Institute. During 
these years 1 have been tempted by flatter- 
ing offers to leave Mississippi and try my 
fortunes in other fields. Somehow I felt 
that my work here w'as not complete and de- 
clined those offers w'hich, from some points 
of view, were exceedingly inviting. During 
all this time my w'ork has been approved 
and commended by each succeeding Board 
of Trustees, Governor and Legislature, and 
1 have given to the State of Mississippi and 
her deaf children my very life blood. 

My church thinks I have served the State 
long enough and has called me up higher 
by electing me to the presidency of one of 
her great educational institutions, the Pres- 
byterian University at Clarksville, Tennes- 
see, w’hich is owned by the Synods of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama. 
I think 1 can take up the great work in that 
broader field on September first, next, with 
as much enthusiasm and energy as I took up 
the work here March first, 1881. 

I am glad that I had the privilege of visit- 
ing schools for the deaf in this great country, 
and shall carry in my memory the pleasant 
recollections of those comfortable and com- 
modious homes and the faces of the thous- 
ands of consecrated Christian co-workers 
whom I have met and knowm and loved. 

I trust that all of you may follow me with 
your sympathy and prayers that I may be 
used of God to do a great work in the new^ 
field to which He has called me. 

My son, Richmond S. Dobyns, who was 
raised in this Institute and who is well fitted 
for the great responsibilities of the office, 
succeeds me, and I feel that the interests 
of the deaf children of the State are in com- 
petent, safe and tender hands. I bespeak 
for him your cordial sympathy and interest 
which have been so helpful and inspiring to 
me. 

Invoking God’s blessing upon the deaf 
everyw'here and upon every one being used 
for their promotion and welfare, and bid- 
ding all an affectionate farew’ell, I am. 
Sincerely your friend, 

J. R. Dobyns, Supt. 

P.S. Address after October i, 1914, Uni- 
versity, Clarksville, Tenn. J. R. D. 

So, after all, we shall not lose our old 
friend and co-worker. The son Richmond 
is, we hear, a “chip off the old block.’’ He, 
doubtless, will have the advice and assist- 
ance of his father, at all times, and the work 
in Mississippi will suffer no loss. 


SADLY MISSED 

On the second day of September there 
pas.sed away, at Bordentown, N. J., one of 
the mo.st distinguished citizens of that bor- 
ough, and one of the best friends our school 
has ever had, the Hon. James Bingham 
Woodward. He was born in Orange Co., 
New York, May 25th, 1830, of Lucius and 
Abigail Woodward and was therefore in his 
85th year. He was identified for upwards 
of a half century with the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, has, for nearly half that time 
been President of the Bordentown Banking 
Company and served as a member of the 


local excise board for the past twelve years. 

It was as a member of the State Board of 
Education, however, that we knew him best,, 
and particularly as a member of the Com- 
mittee on our own school. The loving ser- 
vice he gave the children here ever appeared 
to be one of his greatest pleasures, and even 
after the board of which he was a member 
ceased to exist, his interest continued una- 
bated, and the “children of silence” of our 
State never lost a dearer friend than when 
death kissed down the eye-lids of J. Bing- 
ham Woodward. 


THE LATE CONVENTION 

The meeting of the New Jersey Society of 
the Deaf, held on Labor Day, stands forth 
as one of the very best in its history. A 
large number of matters of material interest 
came before it. They were taken up in 
rapid succession, and discussed with warmth, 
but w'ithout heat, and disposed of in a man- 
ner indicating that the affairs of the deaf of 
our State were in safe hands. Messrs. Por- 
ter, Hodgson, Capelli, Kickers, Souweine, 
Aaron, Corwin and Bradley were an espe- 
cial inspiration and help, and the paper of 
W. W. Beaded, of Arlington, proved a par- 
ticularly interesting one to the members 
present. 

Perhaps the very best work done by the 
meeting w'as in the election of officers for 
the coming term. Mr. R. C. Stephenson, 
our fellow towmsman, was honored with the 
Presidency, Mr. Hummer, of Jersey City 
was elected Vice-President, and Mr. Adlon, 
of Newaik, became the new Secretary, all 
selections that it would be hard to improve 
upon. A full account of the proceedings 
w’ill be found in another column. 


THE QUEST 

There was once a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 

Where the water danced for joy 
And the wind was glad and free. 

But he said, “Good mother. Oh! let me go; 

For the dullest place in the world, I know, 

Is the little brown house. 

This old brown house 
Under the apple-tree. 

I will travel east and west; 

The loveliest homes I’ll see; 

And when I have found the best. 

Dear mother. I’ll come for thee; 

I’ll come for thee in a year and a day. 

And joyfully then we’ll haste away 

From this little brown house. 

This old brown house 
Under the apple-tree. 

So he travelled here and there. 

But never content was he. 

Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliest homes there be; 

He something missed from the sea or sky. 

Till he turned again, with a wistful sigh. 

To the little brown house. 

The old brown house 
Under the apple-tree. 

Then the mother saw and smiled. 

While her heart grew glad and free, 
“Hast thou chosen a home, my child ?”^ 
Ah, where will we dwell?” quoth she. 

And he said, “Sweet mother, from east to west. 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best. 

Is a little brown house, 

Under an apple-tree.” 


— St. Nicholas. 
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Fall already. 


The leaves are eddying. 

My, but vacation went fast ! 

The boy’s flying-swing is very popular. 

We have had wonderful weather of late. 

Jimmy Squirrel has not visited us for a year. 

Baby Kelley says that she can walk ten miles. 

The hospital, we are happy to say, is still empty. 

Our robins all seem to have sought sunnier climes. 

Marie Mendum went to the fair with us, on 
Monday. 

Quite a few of our pupils attended the Newark 
convention. 

There were but three girls to leave at the end of 
the last term. 

The cooking-class received its first lesson on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

Vito Dondiego spent a few days at Coney Island 
during the summer. 

Geo. Hummel is greatly pleased with his place in 
the Printing Class. 

The basket-ball team has already been organized, 
with John MacNee as Captain. 

The letter from mamma appears to be the most 
welcome one to our little girls. 

Our new jobs press is a beauty. Our old one is 
still doing pretty good work too. 

Annie Uhouse had two mosquito bites. She 
scratched them. Now she is sorry. 

Our enrollment already exceed that of any pre- 
vious year, and there’s more to come 

Our talk in chapel on Friday on “The Kingdom’s 
of Nature” was a very instructive one. 

Col. Margerum sent every pupil a ticket for the 
Fair, and we all attended it on Monday. 

The introduction of the Meuller-Walle system 
marks another advance in our oral work. 

There are three big belated roses in full bloom just 
out in front of the Adminstration building. 

Alfred Greiff and Eddie Mayer went nutting last 
week, and returned with a fine, big bag of hickory- 
nuts. 

The south-west room in the basement of the Infir- 
mary has been taken as an annex to the printing 
department, and in this room most of the hand-set- 
ting of type will be done. 


A card from John Piorkoski states that he is now' 
living in Aberdeen, Washington, and doing well. 

It is likely that the moving picture lecture will be 
given on Thursday evening, this year, instead of Sat- 
urday. 

Antonio Petoio was detained a few days by a little 
uncompleted work, at his home, but arrived safely on 
Friday. 

Anna Klepper went fishing with her father, in 
Pompton Lake, one day in August, and had right 
good luck. 

Five handsome electroliers have been placed in our 
chapel and it is now as light as day there, during 
study-hour. 

The war in Europe is exciting a great deal of in- 
terest among our pupils, some favoring one side and 
some the other. 

Miss Whelan greatly pleased Marion Apgar, a few 
days ago, by telling her that she was going to make 
a fine dressmaker. 

Master George Corby was quite home-sick for a 
day or two, but he is the happiest little fellow among 
all the newcomers now. 

Andrew McClay comes back wdth a determination 
to do better in his studies this term than ever before. 
A good resolution, truly. 

Roy Hapward says he was especially anxious, while 
at the fair, to see Dare-devil DePalma who raced his 
car at a break-neck speed. 

The boys living in the northern part of the state 
are not at all pleased with the fact that New York 
has lost the pennant. 

Alfred Shaw got work at feeding a press immedi- 
ately after his arrival home and worked steadily at it 
all summer. Good for Alfred. 

Charles Dobbins was hit in the head by a pitched 
ball one day last week, and was quite badly hurt. 
He is all right now, however. 

The papering of our centre corridors has been a 
great improvement and our engravings and etchings 
now show off to better advantage than ever. 

Our number of pupils will pass the enrollment of 
last year, in a very few days now, judging from the 
way in which the boys and girls are coming in. 

Sarah Hartman acted as housekeeper for her moth- 
er all summer. She found time, however, to make 
a beautiful banner for the Frats of Newark, some- 
thing they appreciated very much. 

The monitors for the coming session are Mary 
Sommers, Lillian Learning, Pearla Harris, Alice 
Battersby, John MacNee, Joseph Higgins, Edmund 
Bayer, Elias Scudder, Walter Morgan, and Alfred 
Greiff. 

Wedding bells have been ringing right merrily of 
kite. Miss Comie Porter, the daughter of our 
Sidney, was married on the and inst., to Clarence 
Cross; on the aist Miss Lillian Gratton became Mrs. 
Fine and on August 29th our gardener, Mr. Otis, 
became a Benedict. 

Of all the new children that have been enrolled 
this fall, none seem more pleased with their new 
surroundings than Beatrise Forman, Margaret Jack- 
son, Henry Koehler, Andrew Sabol, Frederick Ciam- 
paglia, Joseph Allocco, Stanislaus Rosiejka, Thomas 
Kelly, Harold Thomas, Michael Robertiello, Andrew 
Danko, Domenico Papoianni, Janina Tanajewska, 
Mary Agnes Shea, and Bernard Doyle. 


The senior classes attended the flag-raising on the 
Hewitt triangle, a block above, on Friday afternoon, 
and each member was presented with a miniature 
flag by Commissioner Burk when the execrises were 
over. 

There have been very few breaks in our academic 
corps for a number of years until June last when 
Miss Lillian tendered her resignation to be married. 
Miss Ethel Brown Warfield returned to Maryland, 
her home state, and Miss Claudia Williams accepted 
a call to Cleveland. The vacancies were supplied 
by the appointment of Miss Edith Remson Mahan, 
a graduate of the Trenton Normal School, in the 
class of June last; Miss Elinor L. Taylor, a graduate 
of Tarkio College, Missouri, who has specialized in 
the languages and mathematics, and Miss Irene Fitts 
a graduate of Temple College and a trained kind- 
ergartener. All three have entered upon their duties 
with a zeal that guarantees their future success. 

THE FAIR 

Surely a beauty! 

Did you go to it? 

No? What a pity! 

The displays were great. 

The vaudeville was excellent. 

The racing kept us all on tip-toe. 

The aeroplane somersaults thrilled us. 

A jockey was almost killed right at our feet. 

The cow, sheep, and pig displays were unusually 
fine. 

The dinner that Mr. Newcomb brought was 
elegant. 

There were a hundred seventy of us altogether in 
attendance. 

The present year’s fair is always better than any 
of its predecessors. 

Fewer of us rode on the merry-go-round than for- 
merly. There was so much else to interest 

The children brought home, dollies, teddy-bears, 
gold rings, beautiful dishes and jim-cracks galore. 

The balloon did not go up, and did not go up ; so 
we left, with it still hanging to its moorings. Bal- 
loons aint much account anyhow. 

Matilda ate too much. She got sick. We advised 
her to go home. “What,” said she, “and miss the 
perfodmance”, “No, indeed,” and she remained and 
saw the show. 

The affection between the horse tnat took the high 
dive and the dog that took it was almost pathetic. 
The dog seemed to enjoy it the more though, and 
rather excelled as a diver. 


THE JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 
Bulletin No. 1 


John P. Walker $5-00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Alexander L. Pach 2.00 

E. A. Hodgson i.oo 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman i.oo 


The fund was started by the Silent Worker last 
May. Futher contributions will be gladly re- 
ceived by Geo. S. Porter, the Local Custodian. 
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The Deaf Girls Receiving a Lesson 


The Deaf Girls and Their Teachers 



15th Letter — The Lai-thieu School for the Deaf 


preach the Gospel to the natives. He had been 
many years laboring and toilkig among his hear- 
ing flock in the little town of Lai-thieu, when he 
came to notice a small boy, living in a house near 
his own, who always stayed apart from the other 
boys and girls, and seemed to be avoided with a 
sort of fright and horror by children— even by 
grown-up people. Moved with pity at his loneli- 
ness. the father once went straight to the child 


all ins expenses, even his food and 
clothing imposed on himself a severe 
life of deprivation and hardship. t6 
be able to support the boy at school! 
While — thanks to his generosity 
and self-sacrifice — the Asiatic boy was pursuing 
his studies beyond the seas, little by little an 
idea took possession of Father Azemar. There 
were in Tudo, China, other deaf-mutes; his en- 
quiries gave him an enumeration of six hundred 
or more of them, all scattered over the colony, 
all completely neglected. He searched for them; 
he met some of them; his heart ached for them, 
as it had ached for Jacques some years ago. 
Would it not be possibe to secure them, too. to 
open a school for them? 

He mentioned the matter to some philanthro- 
pist, to his ecclesiastic superiors, but, sad to say, 
every one received his enthusiast projects with a 
cold, scornful indifference. The deaf? These 
kinds of idiots? There were more interesting 


The Deaf Boys Taught By Jacques Cam, (They Are Making the 
French Sign for “God”) 


and spoke kindly to him, but, instead of answer- 
ing, the boy, with a frightened look, arose and 
escaped as quickly as he could. His parents in- 
terposed with tears in their eyes and confessed to 
the priest their dreadful misfortune: their poor 
child was certainly possessed of an evil spirit, — 
he had been deaf and dumb from birth! 

Father Azemar was very sorry. He had never 
had anything to do with a deaf person, and had 
to come to far-away Asia to realize the suffering, 
deprivation and lonliness this great burden brings 
with it, especially when not relieved by education. 
From this very day, instead of despising poor 
little Nguyen Van Cam. as the heathen were 
doing, he was kinder than ever to him: with 
smiles, caresses and sweets, he succeeded in con- 
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The Deaf Girls at Manual Work 


A Group of Deaf and Dumb Annamites. The Figure in White is Jacques Cam 


things to think over, more urgent and Useful needs 
to provide ! 

So Father Azemar was rebuked — but not dis- 
couraged! No man would help him? Well! he 
was going to help himself, confidently trustingthe 
proverb: “Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

He waited till the moment Jacques Cam re- 
turned to Cochin, China, for he planned to take 
him as monitor. In 1886, the boy arrived, and was 
heartily greeted by his benefactor, who immedi- 
ately took in hand the noble work he had so 
long planned. He began to teach Jacques the 
Annamite language (for of course, in Rodez the 
deaf pupil had been taught in French). At the 
same time he learned the sign-language from him 
and the methods of articulation and lip-reading, 
and after many months’ hard work, the French 
priest and the Annamite lad were able to open in 
Lai-thieu a school for the deaf! 

Soon, this pioneer school numbered five pupils, 
then ten and upwards. None of them paid board! 
Father Azemar continued to deprive himself of 
the most necessary things of life to be able to 
receive, shelter and feed all the little ones that 
were sent to him from various parts of the great 
colony. Even his leisure hours were consecrated 
to his pupils, for, as a relaxation, he compiled for 
their use a dictionary of the Annamite language. 
It was a very useful work, but the priest was too 
poor to have it printed, and it still remains a 
manuscript. 

For nearly ten years, this true Abbe de I’Epee 
of the East devoted himself to his silent children, 
till the day when God called His faithful servant 
to that rest and glory, in 1885. 

During the last months of his life. Father Aze- 
mer realized that he was soon going away, had 
anxiously searched for a successor willing to con- 
tinue his noble work, and had had the gn'eat joy 
to find one in Father Verney, another French 
missionary, who arrived in Cochin, China, in 1880. 
Since the founder’s death, nearly twenty years 
ago. Father Verney has acted as headmaster of 
the Lai-thieu School, with the same love and 
devotion as his predecesor. “I would,” he once 
said, “receive all the deaf of this land, heathen 
as well as Christians. All my wish is to see 
them come in greater numbers; I would even 
lake, if it were possible, the deaf of all other 
races!" 

The Mission is always VERY poor. There is 
no question of the puipls paying anything for 
board, A small annuity which the French Gov- 
ernment allowed for three years to the little 
school has been used to replace the straw-mat 
houses, dating from Father Azemar’s time, by 
more comfortable buildings of brick and timber. 
This annuity has, however, been discontinued 


years ago, and the work is truly living day by 
day by faith ! 

The monitors are chosen from amongst the 
most intelligent former pupils. The first under- 
teacher is always Jacques Cam, now a man of 
about forty. He has married a hearing wife, and 
has four charming children, all hearing: one son. 
particularly gifted, is a student in Saigon Semin- 
ary. The whole little family depends for nearly 
all on Father Verney. Several couples of former 
deaf pupils have been married by the good priest, 
and are settled in Lai-thieu or the neighborhood, 
where they lead very happy lives, and have beau- 
tiful heraing children. Most of the former pu- 
pils, their studies ended, return to their families; 
others are engaged as servants by European peo- 
ple living in the colony. Their adopted father 
remains in touch with them, and receives very 
good reports concerning them. 

Contrary to what prevails in France, it is the 
sign-language that is taught in Lai-thieu School, 
for, of course, it is the Annamite language that is 
used, and this is one of the most difficult in 
existence. It would be quite impossible for the 
deaf and dumb to utter and to lip-read all its 
substitutes. The same word, with different in- 
tonation. indicated by a peculiar accent, has many 
different meanings. For instance, the little word 
“MA,” pronounced in a slightly different manner, 
means: “Rice-ground,” “Tomb,” “Horse,” “Mo- 
ther,” “But,” Five words in one! How could 
the poor deaf recognize them all? Even by 
writing this dreadful: “Ma, ma, ma, ma!” it is 
very hard to prevent confusion that sometime 
must be very funny indeed. Imagine, for in- 
stance, an .\nnamite trying to say or write this 
sentence: “I went to Lai-thieu to visit my mo- 
ther’s tomb, but my horse threw me into a rice 
ground,” and doing some mistakes ! ! ! It is 
hoped, however, that it may become possible to 
teach French, the official language of the colony — 
to the most intelligent deaf pupils, and they will 
surely become as good speakers and lip-readers 
as their brethren in Europe. 

The school is for both sexes, in two separate 
divisions. In the girls’ department, there are 
from fifteen to twenty pupils, cared for by a 
staff of French and Annamite nuns, to whom 
Jacques Cam has perfectly taught the sign-lan- 
guage. These girls do all sorts of beautiful man- 
ual work, sewing, lace-making, embroidery, etc. 
They rear little silk worms and spin the silk, and 
the funds earned in these ways help to sustain 
the Mission. The devoted mistresses are very 
anxious to increase and develop this industry, for 
it is quite suitable to the Annamite women, and 
would prove a very good means of subsistence 
for former pupils. 

The male pupils were at one time far more 
numerous than the girls, — they numbered even 


fifty! — and were for years supervised by some 
Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. Unfortu- 
nately, the French law against congregations ex- 
tends to colonies beyond the seas. After many 
troubles and vexations too long to relate here, 
the Brothers gave up this work four years and 
a half ago, — in the early spring of 1910. and the 
school remained closed for some time. But a 
few weeks later, a poor Annamite man came 
from a distance, bringing with him his two deaf 
and dumb sons, and pleaded for their admission. 
In spite of the lack of teachers and funds, kind- 
hearted Father Verney received them. One by 
one. other deaf boys came to Lai-thieu, asking 
for help and teaching, even two lads came by 
foot as far as the kingdom of Cambodg to “the 
white priest who makes the deaf hear.” Another 
day, a heathen employed at the Saigon railways 
brought his little boy to the headmaster, simply 
saying to him: “Father, my son can never be of 
any use to me. — he is deaf and dumb. I give 
him to you, — make of him what you like!” 

So, since its reorganization four years ago, the 
school has taken again a vivid new' life. The 
boys are taught shoemaking, joinery, gardening. 
Father Verney has no money to provide for them, 
no teachers save himself and Jacques Cam, but 
he bravely goes forward, doing his best and 
trusting as he used to say. that “the good God 
will do the rest.” 

As a touching result among others of his splen- 
did devotion and faith, some months ago the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Tonkin. Monseigneur 
Marcou, had the opportunity to visit the Cochin. 
China School. He was deeply interested and 
moved by it; never had he before had a thought 
for the deaf — but now', he is planning and trying 
to establish, too, a school in his diocese for the 
hundreds of uneducated, neglected deaf of Tou- 
kin! 

If any readers would like to help the Lai-thieu 
Mission, gifts will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Rev. Pere Verney. School 
for the Deaf, Lai-thieu. Thudaumot, Cochin, Chi- 
na; or by Mdlle. Yvonne Pitrois, 90 rue de 
Marseilles, Bordeaux. France. 

YVONNE PITROIS. 

The deaf-blind lady poetess referred to in my 
last letter is named Madame Galeron de Calonne 
(not Caloune, as it was printed). 


NOTICE TO THE DEAF OF NEWARK AND 
VICINITY 

Mr. Joseph Adlon, of 210 Market St.. Newark, 
has been appointed agent for the Silent Worker 
for Newark and vicinity. He will be pleased to 
receive and forward subscriptions and attend to 
other matters relating to the paper he represents. 
All courtesies shown him will be appreciated by 
the management of the Silent Worker. 









OW that vacation is over it is fitting 
that those of us who work the hardest, 
from habit or necessity or from both, 
w'ill want to give a new and broader 
significance to some of the things w'hich 
we saw. heard and did during our recreation days. 

This does not mean that we will exaggerate; on 
the contrary, it means that we hope to emphasize a 
vacation well spent. 

Early in July came the call to San Francisco. This 
was the invitation which the Greater California Ass n 
of the Deaf had issued to members throughout the 
state. She was bidding them come up to a special 
business session, after w'hich .she would celebrate in 
jubilant fashion her recent wonderful growth. 
Eagerly we planned to go. Next to the pleasure of 
meeting old friends and making new ones, which is 
one advantage of conventions, our delight turned to- 
ward the sea-voyage which we had long anticipated. 
At noon on an ideal sailing day we left San Pedro — 
which is the Los Angeles harbor. Our party consist- 
ed of two — ^the Lovely Little Lady and I. But later 
we found that our stateroom was to be shared by one 
more person. We will call her the Painted Little 
Lady. But whether she painted to conceal her Mexi- 
can identify’, or whether she was merely following a 
mandate of fashion I do not know ; but I do know 
that when she laughed her pretty little mouth be- 
trayed the innocent joys of girlhood. 

With the calmest of seas, the bluest of blue water, 
the pick of staterooms, the choicest on the landside 
of the ship, excellent cuisine, with a captain solicit- 
ious ever for the comfort of his guests, what was 
there for us but the happiest of voyages? 

The sunlight as it fell upon certain waves render- 
ed them transparent, and then the color changed 
into a marvelous blue-green that can be matched no- 
where. For a long time we watched this. We noted 
too the sea-gulls which were following us. Evidently 
the trip was as much theirs as ours, for they never 
wavered in their course. Now and then, however, 
they dropped gently down upon the water to ride the 
waves or to rest. But if they saw that the ship was 
getting too far ahead they would again, in despera- 
tion, assume their aerial travel. 

On and on plowed our little ship, the Bear, with 
her cargo of happy human freight. She was to 
make no stop until she reached San Francisco in the 
afternoon of the next day. To me, deaf, here was no 
sound save the steady throb, throb ot the machinery 
that was carrying us on. .At last 1 began to tire of 
it. It seemed to grip me in a way that retarded my 
freedom of thought and action. This incessant throb- 
bing, or this panting sensation whichever it may be 
as it strikes on the nerves of one deaf, was every- 
w’here on the ship. Then 1 sickened as I realized 
that this was apart of my cherished voyage. 

I wanted to know how this awful throbbing, throb- 
bing effected other people — |)eople who could hear. 

My queston surprised the Lovely Little Lady who 
said, “O, mamma, there is no noise, none at all." 

“Yes, there is noise,” I insisted, "a persistent throb, 
throb— listen and see if you do- not notice it.' She 
listened and admitted that the engines were making- 
some little racket after all. ■ But before she hadn't 
noticed it, -for it seemed such a little thing compared 
to the other Attractions which she was enjoying. 

Night came on. I wanted to sit on the hurricane 
deck and watch the aspect of stars and sea. But also, 
for me there was no peace. For that horrible thob, 
throb, throb persisted. It was omnipresent, it was 
torturous. It sounded too much like a protest — like 
the agony of ceaseless labor which pants in vain for 
rest. 

To my sjonpathetic soul this wa.s too much, I vow- 
ed that hereafter I would travel by land. For no 
railway train ever throbbed like that. Here too 
perished all my desire to visit Hawaii or Japan. 

In “final desperation I sought my berth. But the 


horrible thing pursued me even worse in reclining. 
At last, however, I fell into a sound sleep. 

I awoke at dawn, only to be greeted by the same 
repulsive throbbing. But with it came another sound 
which somehdw relieved me. This was the long, 
shrill blasts of the foghorns. These cries were trem- 
endous. They came at intervals of, I should say, 
every three minutes, and were so loud that every 
other noise was stilled, hence my scant relief from 
that everlasting throb, throb. The sea had grown 
very rough over night. The Bear was getting more 
and more agitated ;at times she seemed to lift herself 
out of water and shake convulsively, .sea-sickness 
was my next complaint. 

Then I discovered that I was alone, for the tw’o 
other berths were empty. Hastily donning a wrap I 
ventured out and down the slippery deck. There 
huddled together in a corner, sheltered from the icy 
wind and spray, were the Lovely Little Lady and the 
Painted Little Lady. They were watching and listen- 
ing to the threats of the wild, menacing waves, and 
laughing gleefully. The maneuvers of the crew, as 
they busied themselves on deck, also amused them. 

Suddenly I cried, "O, look, the boat is going to 
stop.” 

“No, no." protested my companions, "Why do you 
say that?” 

“Because 1 feel no more the throbbing, the engines 
have stopped." They .strained their ears and listend, 
and admitted that 1 w'as right. Then it was my 
turn to laugh gleefully. 

For aw’hile there was peace, save for the loud wail- 
ings of the foghorns. Soon other ships were located, 
and with our course clear once more we proceeded 
on our way. Gradually the atmosphere became 
clearer and there was no more need of the fog- 
horns. So for me. nothing remained but the old 
agonizing life beat, beat of the machinery. 

Soon came the glad assurance that we were not 
many miles from San Francisco. It was this, and 
this alone, which kept me from again utterly despar- 
ing sea travel. 

It was as if nature held in store a surprise for us ; 
for at the opportune moment the mist parted entirely, 
and out burst the sunshine to reveal to us the most 


beautiful scene imaginable. Yes, there in plain view 
was San Francisco upon the hills. Nearer us were 
the rocks, the islands, the light-houses; and there 
ahead was the wonderful Golden Gate. O, the 
charm and beauty of it all ! We cannot describe it. 
What magnificent colors ! Land, sky and sea blend- 
ed into perfect harmony ! 

The passengers crowded the decks to behold and to 
admire w’ith a passion too deep for words. The art- 
ist-soul who saw W’ill not forget. This, the gateway 
to San Francisco — O, let me live to see it again. I 
will go through any kind of sea-voyage just to wit- 
ness again this half hour of indescribable charm, thi» 
exquisite joy of seeing and feeling. 

Inside the habor, and fifteen minutes before we 
landed, we got a close view of the great Fair Build- 
ings which are built on a site to command at one 
sweep an inspring view of city and bay. 

There at the pier were our friends to greet us, and 
we w’ere gladder still that we were going to be with 
them and know them better. Naturally, our talk wa» 
about 1915 — the coming of the N. A. D. in part- 
icular. How much those San Francisco deaf had 
accomplished already toward this great event! How 
much actual preparation they had made ! How proud 
we were of them — these genuine sons of California. 
For two happy weeks we saw and felt wonderful 
things and shall w’e say that we also did wonderful, 
things? Yes, why not? — for those meetings of the 
greater California Ass'n of the Deaf were the great- 
est. the most successful in its history ; and we, every 
one of us, are entitled to say that we did our best to 
help bring about this wonderful result. 

In San Francisco and vicinity are to be found a 
great many of our leading deaf men and women. 
We cannot describe the pleasure which we derived 
from as.sociating with them. Nor can we give a 
justified description of the beautiful mspring scenery 
which they enjoy every day in the year. We thought 
that we were viewing the finest scenery in California. 
But to our constant, raptrous exclamations these 
people smiled insatiately and replied, “O, this doe* 
very well for San Francisco back yard.” Imagine 
our surpri.se. If this be true, this city has the most 
magnificent back yard in the world, O, insatiable 



ANNUAL PICNIC CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF— July 4 1914 
Left to right sitting: — Jos. Gabrielli. Sacramento, 2nd 'V. P, ; Monroe Jacobs, San Francisco, Director; 
M. I. Aronson, Berkeley, Director; James W. Howson, Berkeley, Director (State Organizer); Isadore 
Selig, San Francisco, Secretary: Mrs. Alice Taylor Terry, Santa Monica, Director; L, C. Williams, 
Piedmont, President; E. W, Lohmeyer, San Francisco, Treasurer; Kossuth Selig, San Francisco, Direc- 
tor; W. S. Runde, Berkeley, Director: E. E. Norton, San Francisco, Director. 
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San Francisco! They told us to go to the 
Sierras if we w'ished to view the grandest scenery 
that God ever wrought. But we contented ourselves 
with "back yard" scenery for the time being. And 
never a reget do we feel. Our visit was one which 
teemed with such pleasures and profits that it matter- 
ed not to us how we returned home — by rail or by 
water. We chose the latter, and I quite forgot to 
dread the throbbing which before had so annoyed me. 
The return voyage was smooth sailing, withal pleas- 
ant and agreeable. I could still feel the throbbing, 
but it was not nearly so distressing in fact there were 
moments when I forgot it altogether. 

Rarely do we recall a visit which affored us such 
genuine delight as those few days which we spent 
with Mr. and Mrs. Winfield S. Runde at their lovely 
Swiss chalet on the heights of Berkeley. Poetically 
speaking we refer to them as “our friends of the 
cloud,” for on their high altitude, which seemed to us 
1000 feet above the town proper, they live in an 
atmosphere which breaths of peace and self-forget- 
fulness. 

For a front yard they have a continuous ascent of 
the mountain. Nevertheless it is filled with beautiful 
flowers and ta.stefully arranged shrubbery. Then 
there is a low stone wall running across which partly 
supports and protects the weaker plants. This art- 
istic wall is Mr. Runde’s own work. Ah, the pleasure 
which he took in building it ! These irregular stones 
he wrested from their hillside fastness, farther up the 
steep ascent, and one by one he carried them home 
and arranged them into the position which most 
pleased his artistic fancy. 

Their back yard, in marked contrast, is a steady 
decline; yet it is filled with the same bright flowers, 
also vegetables and fruits grow here in abundance. 



MR., AND MRS. WINFIELD S. RUNDE, 


Berkeley, Calif. 

In short, the Riindes look out from their front 
door upon wild nature and the jungle; while from 
their back door they look compassionately down 
upon what man calls "civilization." Their neighbors 
are the brainy Professors of the University Cali- 
fornia. 

Such environments I Such views! From no other 
place can one see to better advantage the beauty and 
the poetry of the Golden Gate. There is no need of 
pictures in this home. For here every window looks 
out upon a scene that is by far grander than any art- 
ist’s brush can portray. 

It was no mean architect who could so successfully 
design and build on a site like this. The house is 
beautifully finished throughout, and Mr, Runde has 
further emphasized this by selecting only such furn- 
ishings as correspond most harmonisously with her 
surroundings. Withal it is an adorable little home. 
To reach it one may climb and climb; but those who 
are adverse to this sort of exericse maj^ ride up there 
in an automobile or any vechile. But once there — 
who would not exchange his more accessible home 
for the novelty of this retreat? 

And the Runde hospitality — the genial nature of 


both host and hotess — we could write column after 
column about it. But just now it behooves us to fall 
back into our old biographical habit, for Mr. 
Runde is one of California’s most valued deaf men. 
As a teacher of ability, his influence in the State 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley is most strongly felt. 
He is a staunch supporter of the Combined System. 



Mr. and Mrs. Runde At Their Rear Gate 


He is also one of the indefatigable workers in our 
greater C. A. D., being one of the directors, also 
chairman of our Publicity Committee. 

Mr. Runde was born in San Francisco in 1877. 
At the age of twelve an attack of spinal meningitis 
robbed him of his hearing. As a child it had been 
his ambition to become a physician and lecturer. 
But as he grew up he realized that his affliction 
hampered this desire. But his courage knew no de- 
feat. He became an ardent student of nature, of 
sociology, and of psychologj'. 

It was while still a boy that he graduated from the 
Berkeley School with highest honors, and was 
awarded a Strauss Industrial Scholarship in print- 
ing. He entered Gallaudet College, graduating with 
the B. A. degree in 1901. At college he evinced a 
deep interest in the methods by which deaf children 
can be most successfully taught. It was his growing 
ambition to some day give freely his services to his 
fellow-deaf, therefore nothing that could be of in- 
terest or benefit to them escaped him. 

Leaving college he was appointed Assisant , Super- 
visor of Boys at the Berkeley School. But soon 
came the call to teach in the North Dakota School, 
and to edit the Banner. A little later Supt. Bangs 
of thi.s school recognized in him a superior teacher, 
and he at once changed his position to that of head 
teacher and press agent for the school. 

As a writer and editor Mr. Runde also proved 
himself an invahiable asset to the school ; about this 
time, too. Gallaudet College conferred upon him the 
additional degree of M. A. In the course of years, 
however, Mr. Runde found that the North Dakota 
winters were becoming too severe on his constitution 
which had known only the mild, all-the-year-round 
climate of California ; so he resigned, and Supt. Bangs 
was quite inconsolable over the great void which 
his leaving would make in the school. Here, too, 
the Board interfefred and begged IMr. Runde to re- 
consider his resignation on promise of even larger 
salary, already they had increased his pay from 
year to year. But to the Californian there was no 
place like “home, sweet home,” 

On his return to Berkeley he assisted in organiz- 
ing and incorporating the Runde Real Estate and 
Investment Co. with a capital stock of $75,000. He 
was elected its first president, which position he 
held for four years. Hard times struck the state, 
and to him business no longer looked encouraging, 
so he sold out his interest in the company. 

Soon after this he was appointed by Supt, Milligan 
to teach in his Alma Mater, and ever since he has 
devoted himself to the task with a sincerity and an 
earnestness which is found none too often among pre- 
sent day teachers. For this his pupils reward him 
with their confidence and their rapt attention. 
What more could a teacher wish? 

Mrs, Runde was Miss Frances Norton, another 
graduate of Berkeley, also of Gallaudet Collegre. 
While her husband taught in North Dakota she was 
the Art Teacher in the same school. The work of 


her pupils was placed on exhibition at the State 
Fair; here they were awarded the first six prizes, in 
competition with public school children. 

We said farther back that there was no need of 
pictures in the Runde home. — we quite forgot to say 
that some of Mrs. Runde's finest paintings adorn these 
walls. 

Among his friends Mr. Runde is often referred to 
as poet and philosopher. In the following little in- 
cident we hope to illustrate an instance of his tender, 
poetic sensitiveness. 

A party of us, were admiring some dwarf plants. 
We bent low for a closer examination, and espied on 
a log, not two feet away a little lizard which was 
watching us intently. Now we don’t claim to know 
anything about the different species which constitute 
the reptile family ; but this lizard seemed different 
from any other we had ever seen. Suddenly we 
remembered that an Eastern Scientist, a friend of 
ours, had lately clamored for more Pacific Coast rep- 
tiles. Now' here was our opportunity and it seemed 
from any other we had ever seen. Suddenly we 
a pity not to gratify him. Then we whispered cau- 
tiously, “O' let us capture it and send it to our East- 
ern Scientist.” 

“No, no,” protested our poet,” the Scientist would 
only torture it.” So saying he gave the signal by 
tapping on the log, at which the little lizard under- 
stood and proceeded on his way rejoicing. 

With the passing of Mr. O. H. Regensbergthe N. A. 
D, has lost an indefatiagable worker and California 
has lost a great booster. He was first vice-president 
in our C. A. D., also one of the directors. But since 



Mr. and Mrs. Runde at home. We regret that 
only a portion of this lovely new Swiss chalet is 
herewith shown. At the left below the house lies 
the city of Berkeley, while farther beyond one 
sees San Francisco, with a matchless view of her 
bay. 

the Cleveland Convention ill-health had forced him to 
forge his further activites w'ith the deaf. This was a 
great sorrow to him. For years he had worked with 
a view to having a N. A. D. Convention in California. 

At last there came the promise of fulfilled desire — 
the N, A. D, would come in 1915. 

Then sickness intervened and cut short his further 
activity in the great event. It was a long and pain- 
ful illness, to which death finally came as a relief. 
Guided by the comforting assurance of his devoted 
priest, he passed away peacefully, nay gladly. 

On a beautiful plot overlooking the Pacific, which 
he loved so well, he sleeps. A few days after his 
funeral the Amopola Club of Los Angeles held for 
him a beautiful memorial service. It was mainly 
through his efforts some eight years ago that this 
organization ow'es its existence. This service w'as 
very largely attended. Added to this, his sorrow- 
ing widow has been further sustained by the count- 
less messages of svTupathy and condolences which 
have poured in from all parts of the country. 
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BY MISS PETRA T. FANDREM 


A, B. GREENER 


J. H. MEAGHER 

when his wife wasn’t near), but Jimy speaks for 
himself — usually. 

The Cooks were as inseparable as was Jimmy and 
his better half. The heat affected them less than 
it did the rest of us — 1 wonder why. 

We tried to outrival Mac in getting pictures of 
our famous literary men and women — and maybe I 
did. Any way, I have the only Balis and if Mac did 
as well as that, he is fortunate. 

By the way — now that Mac is in a real editor’s 


MRS. SYLVIA BALIS 


hitherto unpublished poem by 
ROBERT BURNS 

“Lo, Calvin, Knox and Luther cry 
I hae the truth and I and I. 

Puir sinners, if ye gang agley 
The deil will hae ye 
And the Lord will stand abeigh 
And will nay say ye. 

“But hoolie, hoolie. nae sae fast. 

When Gabriel shall blaw his blast 
And Heaven and earth awa hae past, 

These lang syne saints 

Shall find baith Deil and Hell at last 

Mere pious feints. 

“The upright, honest-hearted man 
Who strives to do the best he can 
Need never fear the church’s ban 
Or Hell’s damnation. 

For God will need nae special plan 
For his salvation. 

“The ane wha feels our deepest needs 
Recks little how man counts his deeds. 

For righteousness is not in creeds 
Or solemn faces. 

But rather lies in kindly deeds 
And Christian graces. 

Then never fear, Wi’ purpose leal, 

A head to think, a heart to feel. 

For human woe, or human weal, 

Nae preaching loon 

Your sacred birthright e’er can steal 

To Heaven aboon. 

Take tent o’truth and heed thee well. 






The man who sins mak’s his own hell ; 

There’s ttae worse deil than himsel 
But God is strongest 
And when puir human hearts rebel 
He haulds out longest.” 

T seems rather late in the season to be 
telling how we feel about the Gallaudet 
reunion, but then ’tis better late than 
never and right here and now we want 
I to say that it was the thing in the re- 
union line. Especially did those who only knew each 
other by their writings enjoy having a glimpse of him 
who wrote this or that. |.f 

Take Grandpop Greener, for instance. He who 
tells so well of Ohio's doings that you think you are 
at your next door neighbor’s listening to the neigh- 
borhood gossip. 

And there was Jimmy dear (w'e called him that 


chair, I don’t suppose he will care to associate with 
us poor struggling mortals 
— o — 

Did you know that our friend, J. S. Long, was 
elected Secretary of the Iowa Association for the 
Advancement of the Deaf, only and because he had 
a typew-riter. We have a half a dozen of them 
around this neighborhood but don’t see any honor 
coming w'ith them. 

Jimmy is at it again. The following is a sample 
of the letters he has sent to Washington to prepare 
them for his coming. Does he expect the brass band 
out to escort him, I wonder : 

“We are, am, will, is, must be leaving for God’s 
country tomorrow. I tells the natives, I does, there 
aint no spot on earth can’st compare to Seattle and 
Plug-it Sund. Some of ’em is coming west next 
summer to see if 1 be a liar. Jimmy.” 

— o — 

The deaf seem to be making a great big effort to 
bring themselves and their work into public light. 
Those most enthusiastic in this respect will be glad 
to see this editorial from the Youth’s CompanioM 
of August 20th : 

THEIR FIRST FRIEND 

Two thousand dollars is not a small sum, and it 
has been contributed bit by bit by the deaf, who, as 
a rule, are not wealthy. The money is to be spent 
in repairing the monument in memory of Rev. Tho- 
mas Gallaudet who died in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1851. 'That w'as more than sixty years ago. Grati- 
tude is not always so long lived. 


THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


MR. AND MRS. COOK 


GREAT FALLS 
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On the time-stained and time-defaced monument 
that stands in Farmington Avenue in Hartford, a 
row of uplifted hands spell out a wmrd. A deaf 
man could read the inscription, hut to the ordinarj' 
passer-by it is more eloquent unread. These pathe- 
tic hands, uplifted in dumb pleading, symbolize the 
great philanthropy that has taught silent lips to 
speak and dumb ears to understand. 

Thomas Callaudet’s heart went out to the deaf. 
Their silent voices reached his heart. He went first 
to England and then to France to learn how he 
might teach them. That was almost exactly a hun- 
dred years ago. Gallaudet w'as a young man. He 
He had graduated from Yale in 1805. and been a 
tutor there until 1810. He studied theolog>' at An- 
•dover, and was licensed to preach. 

He brought back to America Laurent Clerc, the 
first teacher of the deaf in America. Him, also the 
deaf remember as one who “elevated them by his 
teaching, and encouraged them by his example,” and 
when he died, in 1869, the small gifts of his pupils 
<ast his head in bronze, and raised it on a pedestal 
beside the monument to Gallaudet. But the young 
•divinity student who journeyed across the sea to 
bring back speech and the power of communcating 
with the world remains the first and dearest friend 
of the deaf in America. 

In 1817 the American School for the Deaf was 
•established at Hartford. Two years later the United 
States government gave for its endowment a town- 
ship of land in Alabama. For nearly a century that 
school has done its work, and it would still be in 
practice what it is in theory — -a national school — 
-were it not that most of the states now have schools 
■of their own for the deaf. 

But the grateful beneficiaries of this man, who 
died more than sixty years ago, still live to repair 
his monument, which, standing before the school he 
founded, bears testimony that he was “their earliest 
and truest friend.” 

Besides this editorial, there has been brought to 
•our notice, the fact that a Dr. Young, of Burlington, 
Iowa, a friend of Supt. Rother, is to lecture in Boston 
this fall before he American Academy. A copy of 
Tiis speech was sent to the President of the N. A. D. 
by Dr. Young at the suggestion of Supt. Rothert. 
Dr. Young feels that the sign-language is to be the 
universal means of communication. We, of course, 
all agree with him. He says that he has studied al- 
most all foreign languages and when Esparanto came 
out he studied that and now after giving the matter 
years of thought and consideration, he does not 
Tiesitate to say that the sign-language is to be the 
language 

Mention must be made of Rev. Father Donohoe’s 
book “The Scope of Charity,” which is just published. 
A chapter is devoted to the deaf, not that the deaf 
are seekers after charity, but because so many people 
regard them as such. His contention in regard to 
■mehtods is in favor of the Combined system. More- 
over, his conception of the Combined System corres- 
ponds with that of the deaf, and not with that of a 
number of the Superintendents of state schools who 
seem to think they are carrying out the idea of the 
Combined System when they have one small class 
of embecile children instructed by the manual method 
and the balance of the school by the Pure Oral 
Method. This account of the deaf is one of the best 
ever written. The book may be had by addressing 
Rev. James Donohoe, 239 Selby Avenue. St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Thaw’s Home for Blind Girl 

Helen Keller has long been a friend of Mrs. 
Wm. Thaw, mother of the notorious Harry K. 
Thaw. It is stated in press reports that Mrs. 
Thaw has given “Emhurst,” the Thaw summer 
home at Altoona, to Miss Helen Keller as a free 
gift. — Washingtonian. 


Walter Toma is one of the few deaf railroad 
clerks in Missouri. He has been employed in the 
local Frisco freight offices in St. Louis for nearly 
five years. He gets a tw'O weeks’ vacation and a 
pass for himself and family every year. Last Au- 
gust he and Mrs. Toma, who used to be Bessie 
Speaker, spent the two weeks’ sailing on the Great 
Lakes, and visiting Niagara Falls. — Record (Mo.) 


A school for the deaf was recently established 
in Frederickshaven, Greenland. 


LOVING CUP TO MR. PACH 



The above is a picture of the massive solid 
silver loving cup which was presented to Mr. 
Alexander Lester Pach, at a dinner given at the 
Broadway Central Hotel, on June 20th. in honor 
of his fiftieth birthday anniversary, June 24th 
last. 

The little cup was first presented as a joke. 

Among the forty friends who sat down to the 
dinner were Prof. John P. Walker, Superintend- 
ent of the New Jersey School for the Deaf; his 
three brothers, Mortimer, Lester and Ernest, poli- 
tician, lawyer and businessman, respectively, and 
Mr. Shehan, a representative of the firm of Pach 
Brothers, the well-known photographers. All 
spoke in affectionate and glowing terms of Mr. 
Pach as a businessman, writer and co-worker in 
the uplift of the deaf. 

Among the many prominent friends who con- 
tributed towards the cup but could not attend, 
were Hon. B. Rush Field, Ex-Mayor of Easton, 
Pa.; Thomas E. Shea, the well-known actor; Mr. 
F. T, Dickerson, Secretary to the President 
of the Central Railroad of New- Jersey; Dr. E. 
H. Currier. Principal of the Fanwood School, and 
Dr. M. H. Williams, of New York. 

Mr. Pach has been a regular contributor to the 
Silent Worker for over twenty years, rarely 
missing an issue, much of which has been valua- 
ble additions to the literature concerning the 
deaf. 

He is known far and wide as a photographer. 
Being superintendent of the finishing department 
of the well-known studio of Pach Brothers, he 
does very little camera work himself, except pho- 
tographing conventions of the deaf whether it 
is the Teachers’ Association or the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, no matter where the con- 
ventions are held, and next summer he expects to 
take his big camera to California for the big 
national gathering of the deaf to be held there 
during the Pan American Exposition. 

Mr. Pach’s career has been one of much acti- 
vity and usefulness. He is a past-grrand ruler 
of the League of Elect Surds, was president of 
the Brooklyn Division of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, and has been honored with 
offices in other organizations. Besides having 
served as vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf Mr. Pach has the unique record 
of having been president of both the New York 
and New Jersey associations and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania association and the Father of the 
Local Branch movement in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pach has probably met and hobnobbed 
with more prominent men of the world than any 
other deaf man living. He has personally met 


and conversed with Presidents of the United 
States, of colleges and universities, governors, 
judges, financiers, officials of the Army and Navy, 
and yet he has been very modest about it. 


THE SPICE BOX 

By The Ekkentrik Ju 
“Laugh and the world laughs w'ith you.” 

Laugh, and others laugh w'ith you.” 

Or laugh, and you laugh alone; 

The first — when the joke is the others; 
The second — when its your own. 


It is contended that diease germs are carried in 
ice. Moral; Boil the ice. 


“I thought that in the fifteen years of my prac- 
tice of medicine.” said a physician. “I had an- 
swered almost every possible ‘fool’ question; but 
a new one was sprung on me recently. A young 
man came in w'ith an inflamed eye, for which I 
prescribed medicine — to be dropt into the eye 
three times a daj'. He left the office, but re- 
turned in a few minutes, poked his head in the 
doorway and asked: ‘Shall I drop this in the eye 
before meals or after?”’ — Everybody’s Magazine. 


Mrs. A.— I can’t understand why my second 
husband is so fastidious. He scarcely eats any- 
thing. My first husband used to eat everything 
I cooked for him. 

Mrs. B. — Perhaps that’s the reason he died. — 
Boston Advertiser. 


The enterprising manager of a moving picture 
theatre in a small Pennsylvania town displayed 
the follow'ing sign in his house: 

DO NOT SMOKE 
, Remember The Iroquois Fire. 

So successful was this sign that before the end 
of the week he put up another: 

DO NOT SPIT 


Remember The Johnstown Flood. 

A little Canadian boy. w'ho had never seen a 
negro, was riding in New York with his uncle 
when he spied a colored lady. 

“Uncle, w’hy does that woman black her face?” 
“She doesn’t. That’s her natural color.” 

“Is she black like that all over?” the boy asked. 
‘"Why, yes.” Uncle replied. 

The boy looked up beamingly at his uncle. 
“Gee, L'ncle, you know everything, don’t you?” 
— Exchange. 


Money Talks. 

At a certain banquet held in Chicago a young 
attorney was very desirous of getting the seat 
next to the senator, w'ho was the principal speak- 
er of the evening. Calling the waiter, he slipped 
him a half dollar and told him of his desire. But 
upon sitting dow'n he found to his utter chagrin 
that he was at one end of the table and the sena- 
tor at the other. When the waiter again came 
around, he demanded to know w'hy he was seated 
so far from the speaker. “Well, sah, the Senator 
gave me a dollar and tol’ me to put you as far 
away from him as possible.” — Patton’s Monthly. 


“That Reminds Me!” 

Mrs. Fussy (on her first visit to the Falls). — 
That reminds me, I forgot to turn off the water 
in the kitchen sink! — Puck. 


Early Rising Recipe 

.A man recently drank some yeast in mistake 
for buttermilk. He rose three hours earlier than 
usual the next morning. — New Orleans Picayune. 


Laughter is a most healthful exertion : it is one of 
the greatest helps to digestion with which I am 
acquainted. — Dr. Hufeland. 
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TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 

Vk attractions from iht foremost Metropoli- 
tskn Theatres 



B. F. KEITH’S THEATRES 


PLAYING THE KEITH VAUDEVILLE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH'S Palace Theatre, B'dway and 47 St 

Supreme Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S Union Sq Theatre, 

Broadway and 14th St 

Highclass Vaudeville 


B. F. KEITH’S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 6,^ & 64 Sts. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Alhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 125th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Bronx Theatre, Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Harlem Opera House, 125th St. & 7th Ave. 

KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. 

( Harlem Opera House ) 

A distinguished Company of Stellar rank Artists prod- 
ucing only most recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily. A new production each week. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatres 

WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

DIRECTORY cf THEATRES 

Proctor’s 5th Ave.— Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Coucerts every 
Sunday. 

F F Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. I Continuous ii A. M. 
f' f' Proctor’s i'25th Street Theatre, i to ii p.m. Refined 
f! F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre, t Vaudeville changed 
Monday and Thursday. Latest Photo Plays changed 


daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s New Theatre Newark, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newark, N. ] 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. ]. 

F. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park..... Newark, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Albany, N. Y. 

F F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Albany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany. N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre Troy,N. Y’. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Cohoes, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. ]. 

F. F. Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Opera House Plainfield, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Perth Amboy, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Port Chester, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY. 

Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 

STEEPLECHASE PARK 
CONEY ISLAND 
Funniest Place in the World 
Everybody Goes. 



Cycle Cars Will Help Trapshooting 

In the very nature of things, it is necessary that 
trapshooting grounds he located, at least, in the 
suburbs. Frequently the clubs are several miles 
from town. Naturally, this condition has in a degree 
interferred with many shooters attending the mat- 
ches. Of course, the sportsman who ownedan auto- 
mobile was not inconvenienced, but the less pros- 
perous fellow was at a decided disadvantange ; how- 
ever. the coming of the low-priced cycle car will do 
much to increase the attendance of shooters in the 
furture when these little "horseless carriages' reach 
the degree of popularity that is sure to be theirs be- 
cause of the first low cost, economy of operation and 
s])eed. 

On the other hand, the hike to and from the club 
is to many former field shots one of the pleasures of 
trapshooting in that it in a measure compensates for 
the lack of exerci.se that was a great big part of the 
.sport of gunning for "brer rabbit.” the succulent 
“reedy” or the plump and tasty quail in those halcyon 
days when game was a bit more plentiful than game 
wardens, and closed seasons were not so extended 
as now. 

Trapshooting Clubs in U. S. Number 2674 

The Trapshooters’ National Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has just finished the compilation of data showing 
the extent and remarkable growth of trapshooting 
as one of the foremost of American sports. The 
figures are to November 15, last, inclusive. 

The Bureau’s report .shows that there were 2.674 
trapshooting clubs disributed as follows : Alabama, 
43; Arizonia, 14; Arkansas, 23; California. lii; 
Colorado, 41 ; Connecticut, 35 ; Delaware, 11 ; Florida, 
13; Georgia, 23; Idaho, 9; Illinois, 181; Indiana, 65; 
Iowa, 118; Kansas, 67; Kentucky, 57; Louisiana, 13; 
Maine, 18; Maryland, 33; Massachusetts, 49; Mich- 
igan, 70; Minnesota, 98; Mississippi, 71 Missouri, 
134; Montana, 33; Nebraska, 63; Nevada, 7; New 
Hampshire, 13; New Jersey, 86; New Mexico, 9; 
New York 214; North Carolina, 25; North Dakota, 
21; Ohio, 155; Oklahoma, 64; Oregon, 34; Pennsyl- 
vania, 312; Rhode Island, 5; South Carolina, 10; 
South Dakota, 34; Tennessee. 29; Texas 77 ; Utah, 
7; Vermont. 15; Virginia, 41; Washington, 36; West 
Virginia, 34; VV'isconsin, 98; Wyoming, 13. 

The ten States with the largest number of clubs 
were Pennsylvania, 312; New York, 214; Illinois, 
181; Ohio, 155; Missouri, 1.34; Iowa, 118; California, 
HI ; Wisconsin, 9<>; Minnesota, 98; New Jersey, 86; 
Delaware has the largest trapshooting club in the 
world, the membership being in excess of 600. The 
average rate of increase of clubs, during 1913 was 77 
a month. It is estimated that an average of 100 clubs 
will be organized, monthly, during 1914. 

Millions of Clay Birds “Killed” Annually 

Millions of migratory "birds” are being “killed,” 
but don’t go to the trouble of informing your game 
warden ; he would probably give you the laugh. Yet, 
these birds are as truly "migratory” as any that come 
under he protection of the Weeks- McLean law. 

Why would the game warden laugh? Because these 
are “clay birds.” And why shouldn’t clay birds be 
protected? Because they are not birds, and, more 
than that, they are no clay at all, rather, they are 
made of river silt and tar, shaped like a saucer and 
are the targets used in the growing American sport 
of trapshooting. 

And how they do migrate. As a matter of fact, 
they “migrate” to more diffrent places and with 
greater frequency than the fellow who finds it cheap- 
er to move than to pay rent. From two or three 
factories, these "birds” migrate to every state in the 
Union and to every country ; both savage and tame. 
The term “clay bird” had is origin when clay pigeons 
was clay pigeons, but even the most relentless pur- 
surer of “nature fakers” would admit that a Urget of 
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AT ALL TIMES 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

service appeals most strong- 
ly to the prospective traveler 
in the West. To those who 
contemplate attending the 
conventions of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
at Omaha, Neb., and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf 
at San Francisco, Cal., in Au- 
gust, 1915, the appeal is still 
more emphatic. 

Omaha, Neb., lies •on the 
main line of the ROCK IS- 
LAND between Chicago, 
Colorado and California, en- 
abling delegates, after attend- 
ing the meeting at Omaha, to 
pass through glorious COLO- 
RADO on the way to San 
Francisco. 

Train services and equip- 
ment unsurpassed. 


1238 
Broadway 
flew York. 




DEEP SEA FISHING 

Beginning SUND.AY’, APRIL 19, the steamer 
TAURUS will be operated to the FISHING 
BANKS every day until further notice, leaving 
PIER I, NORTH RIVER, foot of WEST 
STREET and BATTERY PLACE, at 8 A.M. 
SHARP. 

Restaurant, Bar, Bait, Tackle, etc. on board 
at City Prices. 

Accommodations for Ladies. 

Iron Steamboat Co. of N. J. 

FREDERICK A. BISHOP 
President and General Manager 



uniform shape and hardness is decidedly more satis- 
factory than the old-style target that showed not only 
variation in size and shape but ranged in hardness 
from salmon brick to arrow-head flint. 

Taking as a basis the number of clay pigeons 
trapped during 1913 and the rate of increase of trap- 
shooting clubs, the number of birds that will be 
“slaughtered” this year, will approximate 100,000,000. 


Feels Lost 'Without It 

Enclosed please find a my check for a year’s 
subscription to the much beloved Silent Worker. 
I feel so lost without it; — it is so much like a 
long, cheerful, entertaing monthly letter from 
my dear deaf friends all over the world, of whom 
I think many times and wish I could meet some- 
day. 

Hypatia Boyd Reed. 


WANTED 

Position as chauffeur and Repair man. Three 
years’ experience. Address Silent Worker, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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the British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription— single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


*a* 


If you read our advertisments, we 
both profit. 

If you fail to do so, we both lose. 

There’s but oue course to pursue 
eh? you read that which we print, 
bring it with you, ever, and see how 
faithfully our printed news lives up 
to the gist of the matter, namely, the 
values in dry goods and housefurnish- 
ings that you will find in this store 


S. P. DUNHAM & Co., % 

Trenton, N. J. 

t 
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F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Bardware 

Beaters 

Ranges 

mantels 


Brates 

Cile Beaters 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Filters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss t<. the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


»SK FOR IT i 



A CA-meXiC rtONTM.V P0« TV« OCAF 


Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. i6oth SL, Nkw’ York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER’S 

PAINTS 


8 and lo So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
arid Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear. Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 

uy-iig East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


MMWWTHE NEW JERSEYwukiAiAf 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 

The Normal School 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $164 to $184. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricitj’, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are very 
cosy. 

For further particulars applj' to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 










THE SILENT WORKER 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


D, Stewart Cravets 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


Officer! gf *lhe Board 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Wm. G. Schauffler. 
Calvin N. Kendall.. 
Edward I. Edwards 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March .tist, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions; 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deM, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving nece.s,sary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the townsliip, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address 

John P. Walker, M.A„ 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 




Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 


Academic Department 


Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


JOHN P. WALKER 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL. 


Printing and Pingraving 


GEORGE S. PORTER 


I Kindergarten 
i and Drawing 

Wood-working 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


JOHN P. WALKER. M. A, 
WM. G. NEWCOMB 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MAPY D. TILSON 
MISS M.ARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 
MISS EDITH R. M.AHAN 
MISS ELINOR L. TAYLOR 

MISS IRENE Firrs 


J. L. JOHNSON 


CHAS. THROCKMORTON 


Shoemaking 


Dress-making 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE. 


Dress-making 


MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


Millinery and 
Embroidery 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Physical Director 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry- 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Pile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery 


oven 6S YEARS' 

^ EXPERIENCE 


Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
QQtckiT ascertain otir opinion free whetlier a» 
iDTentlon is probably pfttent.ttb|e. Criinmnnlrn. 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
fpeetal notice, without charge, in the 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


blnery for Filterinc 
nding. Mixing and 
Forming Clay 


Scientific JfmericanA 

A handsomelr lllnstrated weekly. l>r(iest ijr- 
enlatlon of any aclentlBo Jnarnal. Terms, *3 a 
year ; four inontha, $L Bold by all newsdealers. 

Sunn New York 


T RENTON 


STOLLS 


Branch Omoe, «J6 F Bt,. Waahinaton, D. C. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
W OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


School 

Requisites 

Office 

Supplies 

Rilinq 

Devices 

Cbc Capitol 
Stationery 


PACH BROS. 

Photog(raphers 

570 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TKENTON, N. J. 


Compliments of 

mLSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 
TRENTON, N. J. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 


Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moderate 
cs. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

fiistcry and Genealogy 


TRAVEK’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


Trenton, N. J 


